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] SDEPENDENTLY of the multiplied and fruitful resources of 

South America, the critical position of some of its fairest 
provinces, and the prospects which they open to mercantile 
speculation, are peculiarly calculated to rouse the attention 
of the British public. The folio and the quarto tomes of 
the Baron de Humboldt convey much Jearned information on 
this subject, without by any means exhausting it; and ample 
gleanings are still in reserve for the patient explorers of par- 
ticular districts. Brazil alone has already exercised the pens 
of several interesting and accomplished travellers; and now 
two erudite and chivalrous doctors have successfully performed 
a literary and scientific pilgrimage over the same fertile land, 
and have returned, per varios casus, per tot discrimina rerum, 
laden with the contents of a whole museum. Their mission, 
although conducted under the auspices of their sovereign, 
and, which is more surprizing, under those of the house of 
Austria, was of no trivial description: for a greater com- 
plication of duties has seldom been imposed on any two in- 
dividuals. 


‘ Dr. Spix, as zoologist, engaged to make the whole animal 
kingdom the object of his observations and labours. With this 
view he had to observe the inhabitants, whether aborigines or 
colonists; to remark the different effects of climate upon them ; 
their physical and intellectual powers, &c.: the external and in- 
ternal conformation of all the indigenous animals; their habits 
and instincts, and the geographical limits in which they are found ; 
their migrations : and, lastly, to investigate the fossil-remains of 
animals, those most authentic records of the past, and most con- 
vincing proofs of the gradual development of the creation. Dr. 
Martius, as botanist, undertook to explore, in its whole extent, the 
vegetable kingdom of the tropics. Besides the study of the 
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botanical families peculiar to the country, he was particularly to 
examine those forms which, by their affinity or identity with those 
of other countries, lead to conclusions, respecting their original 
country, and their gradual diffusion over the surface of the globe. 
He proposed connecting these researches with climatic and geog- 
nostic observations ; and to this end to extend them to the most 
insignificant members of the vegetable kingdom, such as mosses, 
lichens, and fungi. He was likewise to observe the changes which 
both the native and exotic plants undergo, when exposed to cer- 
tain external influences ; and to investigate the history of the soil, 
and the method of cultivation there in use. An examination of 
the internal structure, and of the development of tropical plants, 
promised interesting solutions of the laws of vegetable life in 
general, as the observaticn of any traces that should be discovered 
of an earlier vegetation, now extinct, might afford materials for the 
foundation of a geognostic theory. Lastly, he conceived he 
should promote the object of the mission by an accurate investi- 
gation of the Brazilian materia medica, drawn from the vegetable 
kingdom, as well as of all other vegetable substances, the use of 
which might be interesting to arts and manufactures, and by care- 
fully indicating the mannev in which they are employed in their 
native country. But besides the observations and researches in 
the departments peculiar to each professor, in which reciprocal as- 
sistance and support were presupposed, they were particularly en- 
joined to complete, as far as possible, the collections of the 
academy, by sending specimens of all the natural productions of 
the several kingdoms, as the best certificate of the observations 
made. 

‘ In addition to these instructions, each particular branch of 
study at the University had its peculiar claims upon the industry 
and observation of the travellers. With respect to mineralogy, 
they were instructed accurately to observe the geognostic relations 
in which the different formations of the mountain-masses in general 
stand to each other; their succession, magnitude, thickness, and 
——, their dip; and, farther, to examine the hitherto pro- 

lematical production of gold, of diamonds, and other precious 
stones, as well as of all the more important fossils. In physics, 
they were to observe the declination and inclination of the mag- 
netic needle ; its daily variation ; the phenomena of electricity, ac- 
cording to the several degrees of latitude and longitude; the 
transparency and colour, the phosphorescence, temperature, and 
saltness of the sea in different regions, and at various depths ; the 
temperature of the atmosphere; the phenomenon of the Fata 
Morgana ; the mean temperature and the differences of climate 
in various parts of the continent; the periodical oscillation of the 
barometer ; the different elevations of the ground; the traces of 
the gradual receding or advancing of the sea, on the coasts; the 
currents, the local anomalies in the tides; the electricity of the 
fish, &c. The historical and philosophic-philological classes of the 
University recommended attention to the different languages, 
national peculiarities, religious and historical traditions, re 
anc 
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and modern monuments; such as writings, coins, idols, and, in 
general, whatever might throw light on the state of society, and 
the history both of the aboriginal and other inhabitants of Brazil, 
or which concerned the topography and geography of that 
hitherto so imperfectly known country. 


Without too anxiously inquiring into the literal fulfilment 
of such weighty and diversified engagements, we can feel no 
hesitation in stating, that the indefatigable exertions of these 
enlightened and honest travellers have considerably augmented 
our stock of observation and discovery; and that they have 
steadfastly and nobly persevered in the prosecution of a 
design, from which minds of a less vigorous mould would 
have shrunk. Nor will our readers deem this testimony of 
their zeal and diligence over-strained, when they are informed 
that two additional volumes of their narrative are in the 
press, that the more scientific portions of their journals have 
appeared in the form of separate treatises, and that all their 
collections, without a single exception, have been safely de- 
posited in the Brazilian Museum at Munich. 

In pursuance of an arrangement concluded at the court of 
Vienna, the two academicians were destined to accompany a 
party of savans and naturalists in the suite of an Austrian 
Archduchess, betrothed to the Prince of Brazil; and, in the 
course of January, 1817, they received directions to proceed 
to Vienna, and thence to Trieste, where they would embark 
on board one of the two frigates equipped for the expedition. 
In the Austrian capital, some time was agreeably occupied in 
cultivating ‘the acquaintance of several distinguished natu- 
ralists, and in making farther preparations for their voyage. 
On the 5th of March, they took their departure for Trieste, 
including in their route Gratz, where they paid their re- 
spects to Professors Vest and Mohs, Laibach, then the resi- 
dence of the venerable Baron Von Zoys, and the quicksilver- 
mines of Idria. When they reached Trieste, on the 10th of 
March, few of the vernal wild flowers were yet in bloom: 
but various species of marine plants, fish, birds, crustacea, 
&c., were selected and forwarded to Munich. Some retardation 
in the movements of the Austrian embassy enabled them to 
catch a glimpse of Venice and Padua: but, on the appear- 
ance of the members of the legation, the two frigates were 
ordered to proceed to Gibraltar, and there to await the arrival 
of the Archduchess. They accordingly put to sea on the 
10th of April, but were speedily separated in a heavy gale ; 
and one of them, the Augusta, was so disabled as to be left 
behind: but the Austria, on board of which Dr. Spix and 
Dr. Martius had embarked, went into Pola to refit, am 
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then continued her voyage. The naturalists had thus an 
opportunity of surveying the interesting environs of Pola, 
and the flestz and cavernous lime-stone of Istria. They were 
struck with the nakedness of both hill and plain, as con- 
trasted with the verdure of more northerly latitudes, low and 
shadeless shrubs faintly representing the dry pine-forests of 
Germany: but numerous plantations of olives and laurels, 
and the transparency and mildness of the sky, imparted a 
general softness to the scene, while many of the wild flowers 
were ‘ redolent of spring.” , 


April 21., the frigate again weighed, and shaped her course 
for Gibraltar: but adverse winds compelled the captain to 
touch at Malta, which is characteristically described, though 
in course without much novelty. — On the 30th they made sail, 
and reached the bay of Gibraltar on the 12th of May. As 
they approached the ocean, the nocturnal phosphorescence of 
the sea was observed to increase, and to afford favorable op- 
portunities of investigating its cause. 


‘ The hand, or whatever was wetted with this water, shone, and 
the vessels, when shaken, were full of luminous particles. The 
water, when examined the following day, by means of an admir- 
able microscope, made by Utzschneider and Fraunhofer, showed a 
number of little bodies, sometimes roundish, sometimes oblong, of 
the size of a poppy seed. Each of them had at one end, or on the 
top of the head, a small navel-like opening, having from six to 
nine fine filaments round it, which float within the bladder, and 
with which the little animal seems to attach itself to other bodies, 
and to take its nourishment. In the inside of these bladders we 
sometimes saw many other small darker points crowded together 
on one side, or here and there some larger ones, which might be 
either remai:.s of smaller animals which they had swallowed, or 
the spawn. These globular animalculz, which are entirely of the 
nature of medusz, and are mentioned by Peron and Lechenault, 
under the name of Arethusa pelagica, and by Savigny under that 
of Noctiluca miliaris, swim in greater or less numbers in the sea- 
water taken up at night, and appear to the naked eye, in the sun- 
shine, like little drops of grease. If the water is not changed, or 
the examination continues too long, they do not remain in the 
middle of the glass, but fall dead to the bottom. It is remarkable 
that these globular animalcula, when they come near together, 
involuntarily attract each other, and form whole groups, an effect 
tesembling the magnetic phenomena of inanimate substances. 
We observed a similar phenomenon on a large scale, in the day- 
time, here as well as on the ocean. Whole masses of these animals 
swam on the surface of the water in long yellowish brown stripes, 
and looked like a stream covered with saw-dust. This, however, 
is never seen except when the sky is covered with thick clouds, 
which darken the sea. These marine infusoria appear to avoid 
the light of the sun, and to sink in the daytime to the bottom, to 
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return to the surface as soon as darkness sets in; at least they 
were not to be found in the water which was taken up in the day- 
time, but only in that which we took up at night. The mode of 
life and the social instinct which the above-mentioned little 
aretbuse have in common with the other zoophytes, salpx, &c., 
may perhaps be the cause that they are met with very frequently 
in some parts of the sea, and in others very rarely, or not at all. 
In the bay of Gibraltar they were so abundant, that if we only 
dipped a hand in the water, a furrow of light was immediately 
seen, and the hand when taken out shone in innumerable points. 
All these facts seem therefore to prove that the phosphorescence 
ef the sea is principally to be attributed to animals. The large 
fiery balls, often a foot in diameter, which rise singly above the 
water, or swim about in it, are probably larger mollusca or me- 
dusz, or perhaps bladders in the water, illumined by the phos- 
phoric light of these animals. But, besides this insulated or 
sparkling phosphorescence, there is another, the natural charac- 
teristics of which seem not to have been yet sufficiently distin- 
guished. At some distance from the ship, wherever two waves 
strike together or dash over each other, a shallow bluish streak of 
light, like the reflection of the lightning ‘on the water, is seen. 
This light differs from that of the globular animalcule in not con- 
sisting of single sparks or dazzling masses of light, of a bright 
yellow colour, but being rather equally diffused, and resembling 
the faint light that proceeds from burning spirits of wine. We do 
not pretend at present to decide on the nature of this faint light. 
It might be considered either as the combined reflection of the 
sparks of light produced by the animalcule, or as the process of 
restoring the balance of electricity between the single waves, or 
the sea and the atmosphere, as it appears only on the surface of 
the clashing and breaking waves. We are almost inclined to 
adopt the latter opinion, especially when we consider the saltness 
of the sea-water, which increases its electricity, and the corrupt 
substances in it, by which it is, as it were, rendered more organic 
and animalised. In all kinds of phosphorescence, oxydation and 
disoxydation probably act an essential part. Should we be obliged 
to assume a process of putrefaction in the sea, this is also an or- 
ganic act, in which the putrefying substance, in the same manner 
as what is organic, comes into a relation with the atmosphere, 
But even putting all foreign substances out of, the question, the . 
sea has always a similar relation to the atmosphere, as its water, 
and the salt dissolved in it, become more oxydated by its motion. 
Whether this phenomenon therefore be explained as chemical, 
physical, or organical, this kind of shining appears as an effect of 
electricity, and of the process of oxydation in the sea, an effect 
which is increased and rendered visible by the peculiar beating of 
the waves. We leave it to other travellers more accurately to in- 
vestigate and to correct the phenomena which we have stated, .of 
the various kinds of phosphorescence and their causes.’ 


Gibraltar and its environs are well delineated: but they are 
too familiar to the bulk of English readers, to require that 
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we should tarry among their rocky hills. The captain, 
having here received orders to proceed to Rio de Janeiro 
without waiting for the Portuguese convoy, left the bay on the 
3d of June.— The lists of plants observed in different districts 
are generally drawn up with great care: but a few, such as 
Vinca mayor, Crithmum maritimum, Cotyledon umbilicus, Oxaljs 
corniculata, Hypericum androsemum, &c., are printed in italics 
to mark that they are peculiar to the south of Europe, 
whereas they are well-known residents of our own island, 
and have been traced at least as far north as Scotland. 


On resuming their voyage, and traversing the ocean, the 
authors enter into some discussion on sea-sickness; and they 
seem solicitous to prove what few, we presume, are disposed 


to deny, that this most distressing affection proceeds from the 
motion of the vessel. , 


‘ Several remedies have been proposed to remove or to alleviate 
this disagreeable sickness. Seafaring people especially recom- 
mend oranges, and the rust of the anchor. The most approved 
means against this evil are dietetical, and require above all things 
to remain as much as possible upon deck in the open air, and near 
the main-mast, where the rocking of the vessel is least felt ; not to 
look at the surface of the sea at all, or not steadfastly ; to accustom 
yourself, instead of fluid, and especially warm nutriment, to solid, 
cold, particularly acid food, and such as requires good digestion; 
for instance, salt fish, ham, &c., but principally to overcome the 
first attacks of the sickness, and even the disposition to vomit, by 
immediately taking heavy food, however reluctantly, and by pleas- 
ing amusement. Above all things, you must be careful not to 
leave the deck, or at the first attack of head-ach to go down into 
the confined air of the cabin. But if, notwithstanding, the dis- 
ease. becomes so severe that you become quite despondent, and 
hardly able to move, no relief is to be expected but from an en- 
tirely horizontal position, and from the sleep which then ensues. 
In this position it is advisable, after some repose, to take some 
porter, solid cold food, such as ham, and then return into the air. 
Resolution and amusement can do much, whereas meditation and 
mental exertion, particularly in weak persons, may excite or pro- 
long the disease. The less people reflect, and the more they 
divert themselves by various employments, by walking about on 
deck, nay, even by fencing, and sailors’ work, the more easily do 
they become accustomed to the motion, particularly on a long 
voyage. 

At Madeira, a few busy hours were devoted to the examin- 
ation of the neighbourhood of Funchal; particularly to the 
composition and magnetism of the basaltic lava, and its 
affinities for moisture. The diversified vegetation of the soil 
also attracted particular attention; and the naturalists re- 
turned in the evening, exhausted with their nme: 
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and encumbered with spoils. On the 8th, they were again 
under sail. Bona Vista, one of the Cape de Verd islands, 
was descried on the 14th. After crossing the tropic of 
Capricorn, the wind gradually settled into an uniform and 
equable current from N. N. E., which enabled the frigate to run 
150 miles in 24 hours. ‘The hot temperature of the air, 
also, became more steady; and the moisture, during the 
morning and evening, was considerably increased. At night, 
the sea generally shone with great splendor, and the atmo- 
sphere was illumined by frequent lightning and innumerable 
falling stars. The ship now glided forwards with even rapidity, 
and the sailors found leisure for various amusements. ‘The 
region of calms and tornados between the trade-winds is por- 
trayed with graphic simplicity; and we would not willingly 
withhold from our readers the ensuing passage, though 
tinctured with the superstition of the church of Rome: 


‘ It was on Sunday, the 29th of June, that according to our 
ship’s reckoning we were to cross the equator. As the sea was 
pretty calm, mass was celebrated on this day. The solitude of 
the place, the silence and grandeur of the element to which the 
little vessel was confided, between the two hemispheres and in the 
middle of the vast ocean, could not fail in the moment when the 
transubstantiation was announced by the sound of the drum _ pro- 
foundly to affect every mind, but particularly those who then re- 
flected on the power of Providence in nature, and on the 
mysterious metamorphosis of all things. The day passed over 
quietly with a constant S. E. wind; even Neptune and his strange 
retinue were not allowed to excite a disturbance on board the 
ship, by the usual ceremony of baptizing those who crossed the 
line for the first time. The night was bright and clear; the poles 
of the heavens were already resting on the horizon, and the full 
moon hung above our heads in glorious majesty ; Vega, Arcturus, 
Spica, Scorpio, in which Jupiter just then shone, and the feet of 
the Centaur, were bright in the firmament; the southern Cross 
had attained a perpendicular position indicating the hour of mid- 
night, when, according to calculation, we were at the place where 
heaven and earth were in equilibrium, and crossing the equator 
steered into the southern hemisphere. With what ardent hopes, 
with what inexpressible feelings, did we enter this other half of the 
world, which was to present us with an abundance of new scenes 
and discoveries! Yes, this moment was the most solemn and sacred 
in our lives. In it we saw the longings of earlier years accom- 
plished, and, with pure joy and enthusiastic foreboding, indulged 
in the foretaste of a new world so rich in the wonders of nature.’ 

On the morning of the 14th of July, Cabo Frio was in sight ; 
the magnificent entrance of the bay of Rio de Janeiro soon 
alterward opened on the view ; and, at five o’clock in the even- 
ier, the anchor was dropped close to the city. Several pases 
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are immediately devoted to an account of this capital, which’ 
has been already often described. It is pleasing, however, 
to remark, that the transference of the court of Portugal, 
and the opening of the port to foreign vessels, have con- 
tributed to improve the general aspect and the public accom- 
modations of the place. The character of the population, 
too, has sensibly benefited by the influx of Europeans; and, 
although the native Brazilians manifest more decided pro- 
pensities to the pursuit of pleasure and luxury than to those 
of commerce, science, or the arts, yet their taste may be 
gradually moulded by a salutary reformation of the govern- 
ment and policy of their country, so as to appreciate the 
blessings of education, and to foster the diffusion of know- 
lege. In particular, the establishment of an university would 
save the great trouble and expence of sending the youth of 
the higher orders to Coimbra, and might impart useful in- 
struction to the sons of the more humble citizens. At pre- 
sent, there is a public library, consisting of 70,000 volumes, 
but it is little frequented. ‘The public course of the School 
of Surgery occupies five years, at the expiration of which 
the student may obtain his diploma of Master in Surgery. 
In Natural History, the collections are only in their infancy: 
but the lectures on Chemistry, and those on Commerce, are 
numerously attended. * The institution of the Academy of 
Arts, by the late minister, Araujo, has proved somewhat 
premature: but the inhabitants are very partial to music, 
especially to singing, and to playing on the guitar; and not 
a few of ihe upper classes of society cultivate French poetry 
and belles lettres. 

From the state of society at Rio, and from a sketch of 
the elegant and instructive evening-parties which assembled 
under the hospitable roof of M. Von Langsdorff, the Prussian 
Consul-general, and a distinguished naturalist, the authors 
pass to a description of the fine moonlight nights under a 
Brazilian sky; characterized as they are by coolness, fragrance, 
and repose. ‘The consideration of the dews introduces some 
nosological and dietetical remarks, illustrative of the pro- 
priety of observing a simple and moderate regimen; and 
various observations on the diseases of the. climate deserve 
the attention of persons who visit those regions. It is stated 
that, among the patients in the public hospital, ‘ are a few 
lunatics ; but their number is extremely small in this country, 
where the cultivation of the intellectual faculties has not yet 
made any considerable progress. Are we hence to infer the 
comparative prevalence of insanity among cultivated minds ° 
Most of the cases in our own asylums are, we presume, 
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those of uneducated or half-educated individuals. Enlightened 
understandings are, at all events, less susceptible of that 
description of derangement which has its origin in religious 
melancholy, or in sudden strokes of adversity: for they are 
taught to regard the plans of Providence as ordained in 
wisdom, benevolence, and mercy; and -to soothe the pangs 
of suffering by salutary reflection and the conscientious dis- 
charge of the duties of life. It will, at the same time, be 
conceded that instances sometimes occur of mental aberration 
in men who are too exclusively addicted to the abstract sciences, 
and to prolonged and_ intricate calculations, the tendency of 
which is to exhaust the cerebral energies. 

We are next preserted with detailed statements of exports 
and imports; among which various products of British in- 
dustry appear to be in particular demand, and to be admitted 
on favorable terms. A considerable traffic is also maintained 
with the neighbouring provinces. ‘The mercantile information 
relative to this station bears the stamp of authenticity, and 
is conveyed, both in the text and in the notes, in a very in- 
telligible form. 

We proceed to accompany the travellers in some of their 
excursions in the environs of the city. At spring-tides, not 
only the mud of the sea but the offals of the town are depo- 
sited on the plains of the bay, and are eagerly devoured by 
thousands of carrion-vultures, which are tolerated as useful 
scavengers. The same soil is perforated by innumerable 
land-crabs, which are by many esteemed a delicacy. Here 
the gay and splendid luxuriance of tropical vegetation, en- 
livened by the brilliant and shifting hues of birds and butter- 
flies, arrests the attention, as if by magic; and the eye 
expatiates with delight among gardens, new plantations, 
antient forests, and scattered villas. At the Botanic Garden, 
the cultivation of the tea-plant has lately been prosecuted to a 
considerable extent, under the management of Chinese people 
who are habituated to the employment: but the flavor of the 
dried leaves has not hitherto proved sufficiently delicate. — 
A visit to Mr. Langsdorff’s estate gives rise to an animated 
picture of the interior of a tropical forest, composed in a style 
participating of that of Humboldt and that of Saint Pierre, 
but too much extended to e reduced into our pages. The 
hills all around (some of which rise to an elevation of 4000 
feet) are generally composed of granite, covered with a stratum 
of red ferruginous clay, supposed to contain gold. When 
the travellers had occasion to pass a night in a poor village, 
at the height of 2260 Parisian feet above the leve! of the sea, 
although Reaumur’s thermometer did not descend beyond 14°, 
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(the temperature of a fine summer-evening in Europe,) yet 
they found it almost impossible to sleep for the cold. 


“It is a fact,’ they add, ‘as remarkable as it is generally observed, 
that a few months’ residence in a warm climate are sufficient to 
give the frame an extraordinary sensibility to the gradations of 
warmth, It probably proceeds from an increased action of the 
nervous system, which is a natural consequence of the great 
stimulus of the lightandheat. This intensity of irritation, and the 
vivacity of all the organic functions during the day, are followed, 
when night sets in, by a considerable relaxation of the organic 
powers, so that only the coolness can brace the limbs anew. As 
the sun in these latitudes exercises its influence with more energy 
than in our country, and all nature therefore during the day is, if 
we may so express ourselves, more awake ; so, on the other hand, 
as soon as it sinks below the horizon, more profound repose and 
deeper sleep succeed. ‘The animal kingdom, too, sleep here more 
soundly and longer than in more northern latitudes; and even the 
plants, by closing and drooping their flowers and leaves, announce, 
more than among us, a suspension of the animation awakened by 
the sun.’ 

The mandiocca root was observed to thrive very well in 
all the provinces, except in low wet grounds, and not to re- 
quire much culture. The maize, which generally produces 
two hundred fold, is matured at the end of four or five 
months; and various sorts of beans ripen with still greater 
rapidity: but the finest orange-groves, and the richest crops 
of mandiocca, sugar, &c., are often laid waste by swarms of 
monkeys, flocks of parrots and other birds, animals of the 
hog tribe, aud myriads of wasps, termites, &c. Some species 
of the latter, with dlatte, and various insects, not only infest 
houses, but speedily destroy furniture, books, and linen: 
while chigoes, and acar?, of different denominations, penetrate 
the human skin, and occasion not only intolerable itching, 
but often dangerous inflammation. ‘The safest mode of 
getting rid of these irritating assailants is to pick them off; 
or, if they have already gone too far in, to kill them by fric- 
tion with brandy, or infusions or fumigations of tobacco. 
Ignorant emigrants from the cold or the temperate latitudes 
of Europe, novices to the habits of a tropical existence, are 
apt, when too late, especially if not aided and counselled by 
experienced friends, to repent of their change of country, 
and to fall victims to disappointment and vexation. ‘ He, 
however, who has happily passed over the first trials, who 
has secured a settlement in the beautiful country of Brazil, 
and accustomed himself to the tropical climate, will most 
willingly acknowlege it for his second home; nay, if he has 
again visited Kurope, he will, with increased attachment, 
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wish himself back again; and, notwithstanding the doubts 
generally entertained of the habitableness of the torrid zone, 
will celebrate Brazil as the fairest and most glorious country 
on the surface of the globe.’ 

The rainy season, which usually lasts from October to 
March, had now set in: but the period allotted to the pere- 
grinations of the naturalists being limited to two years, and 
the commencement of the rains giving new vigor to vegetable 
and animal life, they determined to get ready the requisite 
mules and other equipments for a progress into the interior of 
thecountry. A mulatto, who proved unworthy of confidence, 
was unfortunately engaged as conductor of the caravan, and 
a free negro and a slave were appointed to assist him; the 
German servant of the authors refusing, on any terms, to 
venture among the savages. 

December 8. 1817, the party took leave of Rio de Janeiro, 
on their way to S. Paulo. As it commonly happens on the 
commencement of such journeys, the mules dispersed, or 
threw off their loads, and endeavored to escape, thus causing 
no little confusion and delay. The route lay S.S. W., over 
tracts of low land, along which some humble palms, in full 
blossom, filled the air with an odor like that of spermaceti, 
On the morning of the 10th, the travellers arrived at Santa 
Cruz; which, though lately decorated with the title of a 
town, consists principally of wretched clay huts, and remains 
nearly in the same condition as when it was described by Mr, 
Mawe. The royal dairy has not yet superseded the use of 
Trish butter, the cows being much neglected, and even those 
that are directly imported from Europe gradually losing their 
milk ; owing, possibly, to the increased cutaneous action and 
perspiration. ‘The Chinese colonists, who were settled here, 
are also in a declining state; sickness, and pining for their 
native homes, having carried off many of them, and others 
having quitted the spot in disgust. From the summit of a 
granitic mountain, which overlooks the plains of Santa Cruz, 
the observers caught a parting glimpse ofthe sea-coast, and 
pursued their way to a village of a miserable aspect, but sur- 
rounded by beautiful vegetation and interesting animals. Their 
progress, however, became more and more impeded by fre- 
quent precipices and clay pits, which obliged them to make 
circuits; and they had now to traverse a woody mountain- 
range, the highest of that branch of the Serra do Mar, which 
runs off from the principal chain that has a northerly direc- 
tion: but the next series of mountains over which they passed 
was lower, and rose at longer intervals. 
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‘The rains, which now continued uninterruptedly, ‘not only 
during the night but also in the afternoon, greatly incom- 
moded the naturalists; and the sudden increase of damp 
invested the plants and insects which they had collected with q - 
yellowish mould, the Eurotium herbarium of Link. For several. 
weeks the roads, if so they could be called, became nearly im. 
passable, and the swelling of the mountain-streams, through 
which the drivers had often to carry the baggage on their 
backs, greatly retarded the'r progress. — On an eminence 
behind Bananal, they observed an obvious transition of the 
gneiss into mica-slate; and to the south of the same place 
are several chains of mountains, nearly parallel with one an- 
other, and all apparently composed of a coarse-grained granite, 
Some colonists raise Turkish wheat in the intervening valleys, 
— From the Morro Formoza, which bounds the territory of 
the provinces of Rio, the road declines through low moun- 
tains, population and culture visibly increase, and the uncom- 
mon richness of the scenery is represented as compensating 
for the fatigues and discomforts of the journey. 

On leaving Tacasava, the mules were found to be so galled, 
through the mismanagement of their leader, as to be unfit for 
service ; and it became necessary to halt in order to dress 
their wounds, and to procure some fresh animals. — To the 
south of Lorena, the wild and monotonous character of the 
forest disappeared, and was succeeded by open and fertile 
plains, in which the cultivation of tobacco is extensively and’ 
successfully conducted. — From the pleasingly situated village 
of Guarantingueta, the road continues in the valley of the. 
Paraiba, skirted on the left by cultivated hills, and stretching 
on the right into a wide and dreary expanse of plain, which 
is terminated only- by the Montiqueira mountains. This 
valley is chiefly covered with pastures, yielding grasses and 
other plants, most of which were new to the observers. 

Before the travellers reached the small village of Mogy das 
Cruces, the gneiss-rock seemed to give place to red sand- 
stone, alternating with layers of clay. With the close of the 
year, the party arrived at the city of S. Paulo, seated on a 
hill, in a plain, which is partly covered with bushes or groves. 
The streets are broad and clean; and the houses, mostly of 
two stories, are constructed of wooden posts and clay, with 
jatticed balconies. ‘Though the character of the native male 
Paulista is now much softened and subdued, it still retains a 
bias to anger and revenge, combined with personal bravery 
and stubborness, and a roaming and melancholy disposition ; 
whereas the females are unaffectedly cheerful, and even jovial, 
without licentiousness. Individuals of the upper ranks even 
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cultivate learning and philosophy. The population of the 
town and its environs amounts to upwards of 30,000, one 
half whites, and the other blacks, or people of color. The 
whole capitania was found, a few years ago, to contain about 
215,000; the births being as one to twenty-one, and the 
deaths as one to forty-six. A taste for European luxuries is 
here less prevalent than at Rio, Bahia, Pernambuco, and 
Maranhio: the bull-fights and theatrical amusements are of 
an inferior description: but the women, sing sweetly, and in 
the style of simple pastoral music. Although the whole pro- 
vince is peculiarly adapted to the breeding of cattle, yet the 
sugar-cane and other colonial articles are cultivated to a con- 
siderable extent. ‘The only domestic manufactures are those 
of coarse woollens, and of common white beaver-hats: but 
one of arms has been lately established, or rather transferred 
from Rio by the government. 


‘ The Bishop, Don Mattheus de Abreu Pereira, amuses himself 
in his garden in breeding silk worms, which easily multiply and 
produce an extremely beautiful thread. As the mulberry tree 
comes to great perfection in this climate, it may be confidently. 
expected that the culture of silk will be carried on with great 
success. There is besides in this country another species of silk 
worm, which is found in abundance on a laurel-like shrub, parti- 
cularly in Maranhdo and Para. This worm, whose thread promises 
a much more brilliant silk than that of Europe, has never yet been 
employed, although it might be with great facility. But what 
might become a still more profitable branch of cultivation is the 
cochineal ; for the Cactus coccinellifer, with the insect peculiar to 
it, is found in many parts of the province of S Paulo, particularly 
in sunny meadows. But the aversion of the inhabitants to under- 
taking laborious work, while they can gather other rich gifts of na- 
ture without trouble, may for the present check the propagation of 
the cochineal plant.’ 


Several useful statistical tables, relative to the population 
and resources of the province, are inserted in their proper 
places. It appears, however, that the taxes levied within its 
boundaries are inadequate to the public expenditure. 

The environs of S. Paulo present a beautiful and smilin 
scene of hill and dale, wood and pasture, gardens and orch- 
ards. Many of the European fruits are found to thrive: but 
the grape and the olive have not hitherto succeeded. The 
predominant rock is an arenaceous iron-stone, or breccia, 
containing fragments of quartz, and resting on a gneiss-like 
granite, associated with several layers of lithomarge, indicat- 
ing a very extensive and auriferous formation, the gold bein 
disseminated in larger or smaller grains: but little of this 
precious metal is now procured in the neighbourhood of the 
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town, and the smelting establishment has been broken up, — 
The city, from its latitude, (being almost under the tropic of 
Capricorn,) and its elevated situation, enjoys all the advan. 
tages of a tropical climate, without much inconvenience fron 
the heat: the cutaneous and digestive systems suffer less than 
in the more northerly provinces, and intermittent fevers are 
less frequent: but there is a more marked tendency to rheu- 
matism and inflammation, as also to pulmonary and tracheal 
consumption; and dropsy is very general. : 

The magnetism of the celebrated iron-mines of Ypanema 
could scarcely fail to attract the steps of the naturalists, 
though they lay at twenty leagues’ distance. The works have 
been recently fitted up on a large scale, and the smelting 
operations were to commence on the arrival of founders ‘ex- 
pected from Germany. Occasionally, the ore yields as much 
as 90 per cent. ; and the mountain, which is chiefly composed 
of it, stretches a league in length from south to north, and 
rises 1000 feet above the Ypanema. : 

In the woods of this mountain, as on various other occa- 
sions, the authors remarked the dexterity and accuracy with 
which the natives discriminate trees and plants, merely by 
the inspection of the bark or leaf; also their knowlege of 
their medical virtues, — a knowlege not derived, as it has been 
supposed, from antient tradition, but from the acuteness of 
their own researches. It seems, however, to be admitted 
that a leading principle of their investigation is some fanciful 
association of color or form: thus, the fine red Boletus san» 
guineus is deemed powerful in stopping hemorrhages, — the 
yellow wood, efficacious in complaints of the liver, —the heart- 
shaped leaves of Mzkania officinalis strengthening and cordial, 
&c. Properties deduced trom such accidental circumstances, 
and which in fact betray the rudest infancy of the healing 
art, are more than questionable, and not well calculated to 
inspire confidence in the alleged efficacy of many of the 
simples recorded in a long note, in the second volume of the 
work before us. Our faith in animal magnetism, also, is 
not very ardent; and yet an anecdote is given at page 58., 
which would denote its stimulating action, or at least its 
occasional influence on the system, through the intervention 
of the imagination. 

An excursion to Porto Feliz leads to some historical notices 
of the adventures of the Paulistas in search of gold, and of 
the Indian tribes by whom they were opposed. At the afore- 
said station, not very appropriately denominated happy, the 
dampness of the low houses, the nearness of the woods and 
rivers, and the prevalence of fogs, are so unfriendly to — 
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that goitres, intermittent fevers, dropsies, and catarrhs, are 
almost endemical. Yet maize and rice usually produce 250 
fold. On their return to Ypanema, the travellers observed 
Canna Indica spontaneously growing in a marshy meadow : 
— ‘an agreeable discovery, because it removed all doubts 
respecting the original country of this universally spread ele- 
ant plant.’* In this part of the narrative, the rearing of 
wild cattle, horses, and mules, is duly commemorated : but 
this extensive branch of rural economy has been sufficiently 
particularized by preceding writers. 

On their way to Villa Rica, the two physicians visited a 
gloomy mulatto surgeon, ‘ whom a few applications of mag- 
netism threw into convulsions, and then into a sound sleep :’ 
— but here, as on the former occasion, we are not informed 
whether the cure proved permanent. In traversing the moun- 
tainous district to Minas Geraés, the formation was observed to 
be still granitic; the passage of streams and rivers was more 
than once effected with great difficulty and hazard ; and per- 
sons and luggage were often quite drenched with the heavy 
rains. ‘To the north of the Servo, and about two miles from 
Mandu, were perceived ihe first traces of gold-washing; an 
operation which subsequently became more apparent, and 
which formerly yielded much more of the precious metal 
than at present, when the labors of agriculture are found to 
be more productive. 


‘ At S. Anna de Sapucahy, two leagues to the north of S, Vi- 
cente, we found the gold-washing (Zavras) of more considerable 
extent. At a distance they resembled skilfully erected fortifi- 
cations. Trenches, several feet deep and broad, were dug upon 
terraced declivities for the purpose of conducting the rain-water 
into the open sides of the red loam. The washed loam was here 
and there thrown together in high heaps, or covered large tracts 
of land, through which artifical furrows were drawn. The whole 
presented a melancholy picture of wild desolation, in which even 
the roads are not spared; and a view of it is the more painful to 
the traveller, since at the first place where he sees gold obtained, 
he finds, instead of hard money, paper currency and all the misery 
which it produces. In the capitania of Minas Geraés, in the place of 
the smaller current coin of 10, 20, 40, 80, 160, and 320 rees, there 
have been circulated for about fifteen years printed notes which 
are worth, according to the standard, a vintem of gold (374 and 
not 20 rees), and are issued by the four gold smelting houses in the 
capitania. The object of this measure was partly to remedy the 
real scarcity of copper coin, and it was partly an advantage to the 
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‘* Rob. Brown, in Tuckey’s expedition to explore the river 
Zaire, p. 477., likewise considers it as American.’ 
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government to get into its possession in exchange for such notes 
the smallest quantities of gold-dust which were current as small 
coin. The injury which this measure did to private credit and 
morality was soon doubled by the appearance of a great quantity 
of forged paper. The slovenly execution of these notes greatly 
facilitated the forging of them, which the hatred of the inhabit- 
ants immediately ascribed to the English. The province is now 
deluged with these notes, and suffers the more from it, because the 
amount is not diminished either by being exchanged by the smelt- 
ing houses, or by being disposed of in other provinces.’ 


The quantity of gum anime found under the roots of Hyme- 
naa courbaril plausibly suggests a similar origin of amber, 
which may have accumulated under the trees that produced 
it before it was received and rounded by the sea. — In these 
regions, the treatment of patients laboring under the effects 
of serpentine poison is consigned to the curadores ; who con- 
stitute an appropriate profession, and whose applications, 
mostly of a vegetable description, are blended with quackery. 
Several of those who have recovered under their management 
may not have been severely bitten; and, in other cases, the 
mere suction of the wound may have prevented the virus 
from being diffused in the circulation, ‘The authors conclude 
their account of the practice of these curadores by observing, 
that they met with many persons who had been saved from 
the fatal consequences of the bite, but that they always re- 
mained weak, and were affected with swelling and ulcerations 
of the legs. , 

On the Corrego dos Pinheiros commences a new rock- 
formation, the granite and gneiss being succeeded by that 
description of micaceous or rather quartzose slate, which 
has been termed elastic sand-stone, and which is disposed: in 
thin layers. It is generally white or yellowish, of a fine 
granular texture, and appears to be incumbent sometimes 
on granite, and sometimes on a lilac granite-gneiss, containing 
garnets and black shorl. 

The geography of the Rio Grande, and of its affiliated 
streams, unfolds the prospect of a complete system of naviga- 
tion, when commerce and civilization shall have been more 
widely diffused over Brazil. In the course of the route from 
S. Paulo to Villa Rica, after the traveller has passed’ the 
boundary whence the waters flow southwards to the Rio 
Grande, and northwards to the Rio de S. Francisco, the 
country gradually assumes a more rugged and alpine cha- 
racter. ‘The small, romantic, and trading town of 8S. Jodo d’ 
el Rey agreeably relieves the wanderer from his fatigues and 
privations, especially if furnished with letters of introduction 
to the more opulent inhabitants, who are remarkably one 
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and obliging to strangers. From this place to Villa Rica 
the road lies through many delightful alpine scenes, and 
abounds in interesting views of the valleys, in which scattered 
farms become more and more numerous. 


‘ But we were particularly surprised,’ say the journalists, ‘ as 
we were ascending the steep Morro de Gravier, a continuation of 
Serra do Oiro Branco, at seeing some arborescent lilies, the thick 
naked stems of which, divided in the manner of a fork in a few 
branches ending in a tuft of long leaves, and being frequently 
scorched on the surface by burning of the meadows, are some of the 
most singular forms in the vegetable kingdom. The two species 
which have these forms, barbacenia and vellosia, are called in the 
country Canella d’Ema, and, on account of the resin they contain, 
are much used for fuel, wood being very scarce. They appear to 
thrive only on quartzy mica-slate, and are considered ‘by the in- 
habitants as a characteristic mark of the abundance of a country 
in gold and diamonds. They are most frequently met with here 
at an elevation of from 2000 to 4000 feet, always accompanied by 
a variety of the prettiest shrubby rhexias, eriocaulon, and xyris.’ 


An inconsiderable descent from the Morro de Gravier leads 
to the beautiful farms of Capao and of Lana, the district in 
which lies the repository of Brazilian topazes, and which is 
here minutely described in the text, as well as particularly 
elucidated ina note. The substance of these statements cannot, 
without injury to their value, be easily abridged: but it may 
be proper to apprize our geological readers, that they will 
find them not quite in unison with the reports of some pre- 
ceding observers, though apparently intitled to more con- 
fidence. 

On the 28th of February, the naturalists arrived at Villa 
Rica, the capital of Minas Geraés, containing 8500 inhabit- 
ants, and exhibiting the symptoms of a brisk trade and a 
thriving condition. Its climate, which is very temperate, is 
favorable to the cultivation of European fruits. The circum- 
jacent mountainous and shadeless country is richer in metals 
and precious stones than in agricultural produce; affording 
gold, iron-stone, lead, copper, manganese, chrome, platina, 
quicksilver, arsenic, bismuth, diamonds, topazes, aquamae 
rines, &c.: but the district owes its rapid population chiefly 
to the quantity of gold which has been extracted from it in 
the course of a century. This metal occurs in the form of 
powder, folia, or crystals, particularly octahedrons and tetra- 
hedrons, and more rarely in lumps. ‘ There is an instance 
of a massy piece which weighed sixteen pounds; in colour, 
it is yellow, black, or whitish, according te the different pro- 
portions of the chemical and mechanical admixture of platina, 
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iron, and other metals. Hitherto it has been washed out of 
streams and rivers, from the clayey surface of the soil, or out 
of stamped auriferous quartz-veins, or iron-stone flotz. It is 
related that this metal has even been found in heaps, under 
the roots of plants pulled out of the ground, whither it had 
been accidentally washed by the rains.’ For the details of the 
washing and mining processes, and for descriptions of the 
several auriferous rocks, we refer to the text and to the learned 
illustrative notes. 

The recital of the journey from Villa Rica to the Coroados 
Indians comprizes much curious information relative to those 
untutored children of nature: who are represented as sullen, 
selfish, and reserved, little susceptible of gratitude, or even 
of violent passions, but retentive of feelings of revenge, evinc- 
ing hardly any regard to modesty, and excessively fond of 
brandy and other intoxicating liquors. Their lascivious 
dances are supposed to have been introduced by the negroes. 
The women, who go either naked or nearly so, and who be- 
daub their bodies with paintings, are the slavish drudges of 
their husbands; who are prone to jealousy, and may dismiss 
their partners at pleasure. Both sexes are of a short, com- 
pact, and bunchy form, with slender limbs: their skin is of a 
lighter or darker copper hue, according to the age, sex, or 
occupation of the individual: the hair is long, coarse, stiff, 
and of a glossy black: the countenance is broad and angular : 
the eyes are small; and the nose is short and flattish. The 
mental range of these tribes is extremely circumscribed, and 
their enjoyments are chiefly restricted to the gratification. of 


animal instincts. They believe in demons, with whom their 


pajés, or magical doctors, are supposed to hold intercourse; 
and they entertain some vague notions of a future state: but, 
hitherto, they have remained incapable of comprehending 
the doctrines of Christianity, although some of them take an 
interest in the external ceremonies of the church of Rome. 
‘No trace of syphilis, small-pox, or measles, is met with 
among these Indians who have no intercourse with the Euro- 
peans; but when introduced among them, these disorders 
very rapiely. spread, and soon carry them off.’ The preva- 
lence of the first mentioned of these disorders, in every dis- 
trict of Brazil in which the Europeans have settled, is truly 

deplorable, and sadly attests the depravity of manners. __ 
“Tittle Satisfactory information concerning their language 
could be elicited from the Coroados; and, indeed, the mul- 
tiplied diversities, of oral communication among the different 
tribes of American Indians is not easily explained; for they 
cannot be referred to dialects of a common tongue, as they have 
very 
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very few synonymous radicals, and the members of conter- 
minous hordes often do not understand one another. Speci- 
mens of forty of these languages are reserved for the Appendix 
of the present work. Two causes have mainly contributed 
to retard the civilization of these natives; namely, the cha- 
racter of the colonists in their neighbourhood, who have gene- 
rally repaired to the forests to escape from justice, and the 
cruel policy of employing one nation to combat another. 

The concluding chapter of the second volume is occupied 
with excursions in the environs of Villa Rica. In one of 
these, the authors ascended the lofty Itacolumi, proceeding 
for the greater part of the way on mules. The summit, which 
is elevated about 5000 feet above the level of the sea, com- 
mands, in profound silence and repose, a wide and varied 
prospect of the surrounding mountain-chains, which are ver- 
dant to the top. Here, at one o'clock P. M., the barometer 
stood at 23, 6.75, and Reaumur’s thermometer at 16. The 
mountain consists of white quartz, or slate, traversed by scales 
of mica; and it rests on a basis of brown, thin, foliated clay- 
slate. 

Drs. Von Spix and Vca Martius next visited the mine of 
Cujabeira, the repository of the chromate of lead; which 
rare fossil is here found to exist in the same geological cir- 
cumstances, and to exhibit the same crystalline forms, as at 
Bérésof, in Siberia. 

A lonely monastery, in a mountain-valley, and the sur- 
rounding vegetation and scenery, are painted with engaging 
simplicity : but we must now resist the temptation of farther 
extracts, and be contented to return our grateful acknowledg- 
ments to these intelligent and indefatigable travellers, for the 
quantity of accurate and pleasing instruction which they have 
already communicated to the public: unalloyed, too, by any 
modish affectation of profound theories, or by the studied 
artifices of style. ‘The sequel of their narrative is destined to 
indicate their progress to the capitania of Maranham, the 
island of St. Louis, Para, the Amazons, the mouth of the 
Rio Negro, and their point of separation on the Rio Teffe : 
Dr. Von Martius proceeding, by the most painful exertions, 
over the rocks and cataracts of the Japura, and at length 
arriving at the foot ofthe mountain Arascoara, separated from 
Quito only by the Cordilleras; and Dr. Von Spix advancing 
up the Teffe, crossing several rivers, and penetrating, through 
clouds of poisoned arrows, noxious insects, and menacing 
mountain-torrents, to the frontiers of Peru, where he heard 
the’ language of the Incas. We wait, therefore, with more 
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than ordinary expectations, the appearance of the forthcom- 
ing volumes. — In the mean time, we should not omit to men- 


tion that Mr. Lloyd, the translator, appears to perform his 
task with care and fidelity. 





Art. II. Gesta Romanorum: or, entertaining Moral Stories ; in- 
vented by the Monks as a Fire-side Recreation; and common! 
applied in their Discourses from the Pulpit: whence the most 
celebrated of our own Poets and others, from the earliest 
Times, have extracted their Plots. Translated from the Latin, 
with Preliminary Observations and copious Notes. By the 


Rev. Charles Swan, late of Catharine Hall, Cambridge. 
2Vols. 12mo. 18s. Boards. Rivingtons. 1824. 


\ £ were glad to see these singular productions of the 

monkish times presented again to the attention of Eng- 
lish readers, in a more inviting and modern garb. M; : 
Swan has prefixed to them a well-written dissertation, in 
which all that could be collected from the researches of 
Warton and of Ritson relating to the history of these Gests 
will be found comprized, and interspersed with occasional 
illustrations and conjectures by the translator himself. As to 
several of these stories, it is most probable that they were picked 
out by some of the more learned monks in the dark ages, and 
by them allegorized and accommodated to the taste of their fra- 
ternities, or to the prepossessions and capacities of the vulgar. 
Respecting others, when once learning had supplied the facts, 
and ransacked the stores of Velleius Paterculus, Valerius 
Maximus, or Cornelius Nepos, for the anecdotes themselves, it 
might be expected that the ignorant part of the auditory would 
soon color and distort the circumstances in a thousand ways ; 
so that a short course of tradition would convert a history 
into fable, and turn an extract from a Roman historian into a 
quotation from some more recent father of the church. It 
is no wonder, then, that in these stories of the dark ages 
time and place should be confused, Socrates introduced as 
haranguing in the court of the Emperor Claudius, and the 
history of Coriolanus given as that of a’General living in the 
time of Constantine, and extracted from ‘* The Chronicles of 
Eusebius.” 

The singularity of the applications is i many cases even more 
diverting than the ludicrous confusion of dates and person- 
ages. ‘Thus, after having told the tale of Old Troy as from 
Ovid, the good monk makes the following application: « My 
beloved, Paris represents the devil, and Helen the human 
soul or all mankind. Troy is hell. Ulixes is Christ, and 
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Achilles the Holy Ghost. The arms signify the cross, keys, 
lance, crown,’ &c. The following is an amusing instance of 
the same kind: . 


‘ We read in the Roman annals of a prince called Pompey. 
He was united to the daughter of a nobleman, whose name was 
Cesar. It was agreed between them to bring the whole world 
into subjection ; and with this view Pompey gave instructions to 
his associate to possess himself of certain distant fortresses: for 
the latter being a young man, it became him to be most active 
and vigilant. In the mean while, Pompey, as the chief person of 
the commonwealth, endeavoured to guard it against the machin- 
ations of their enemies; and appointed a particular day for the re- 
turn of Cesar ;—#in failure of which, his property was to be 
confiscated to the use of the Roman empire. Five years were al- 
lowed him; and Cesar, assembling a large army, marched rapidly 
into the country he was about to attack. But the inhabitants 
being warlike, and aware of his approach, he was unable to sub- 
due them in the specified time. Caring, therefore, to offend 
Pompey, less than to relinquish his conquests, he continued 
abroad considerably beyond the five years; and was consequently 
banished the empire, and his wealth appropriated by the govern- 
ment. When Cesar had concluded the campaign a turned to- 
wards Rome, marching with his forces across a river, distinguished 
by the name of Rubicon. Here a phantom of immense stature, 
standing in the middle of the water, opposed his passage. It 
said, ‘* Cesar; if your purpose be the welfare of the state, 
pass on; but if not, beware how you advance another step.” 
Cesar replied, “I have long fought for, and am still prepared to 
undergo every hardship in defence of Rome; of which I take the 
gods whom I worship to be my witnesses.” As he said this, the 
phantom vanished. Cesar then turning a little to the right, 
crossed the river; but having effected his passage, he paused on 
the opposite bank : —‘“ I have rashly promised peace,” said he; 
‘“‘ for in this case, I must relinquish my just right.” From that 
hour he pursued Pompey with the utmost virulence, even to the 
death ; and was himself slain afterwards by a band of conspirators. 

‘ Application. — My beloved, by Pompey understand the Crea- 
tor of all things ; Cesar signifies Adam, who was the first man. 
His daughter is the soul, betrothed to God. Adam was placed 
in Paradise to cultivate and to guard it ; but not fulfilling the con- 
dition imposed upon him, like Czsar, he was expelled his native 
country. The Rubicon is baptism, by which mankind re-enters a 
state of blessedness.’ 


This method of allegorizing history, so prevalent in the 
most ignorant times, was used perhaps in some instances as a 
pretext for introducing profane learnmg by those who could 
not entirely forego such studies, and yet, wished to maintain the 
exclusive pretensions of sacred literature. Other pious devotees 
doubtless allegorized in pure sincerity; and, as their imagina- 
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tions were filled with crosses and the Virgin Mary, they could 
discover traces of Christ, and of all the Christian mysteries, 
in any book over which they chanced to pore. They did 
not trouble themselves to think whether the notions that were 
passing in their own brains were, or could be, equally familiar 
to the minds of Pagan authors; and still less did they hit on 
that discovery, which has been reserved for ingenuity of a 
higher order, that an author may mean one event and his 
sense be fulfilled by another event. The doctrine of a double 
interpretation never entered into their unrefined understanding. 
Their blunder was a very simple one: they concluded that it 
must have been intended to convey the notions which a history 
of Pagan antiquity suggested to their own minds. — Other 
stories bear marks of Oriental origin, and seem to be remnants 
of the treasures of fiction imported from the East by the 
diligence of the Crusaders. We think that these, and the 
relics of monkish history or invention, are the most curious 
and interesting portions of the whole collection. The story 
of feminine Subtlety might deserve a place among the 
“ Arabian Nights’ Entertainments ;” and we doubt not that 
the little incidents, which are introduced to give it a Christian 
cast, are substituted for corresponding peculiarities of an 
Eastern character. 


‘ King Darius was a circumspect prince, and had three sons, 
whom he much loved. On his death-bed he bequeathed the king- 
dom to the first-born ; to the second, all his own personal acqui- 
sitions ; and to the third, a golden ring, a necklace, and apiece of 
valuable cloth. The ring had the power to render any one, who 
bore it on his finger, beloved; and, moreover, obtained for him 
whatsoever he sought. The necklace enabled the person who 
wore it upon his breast, to accomplish his heart’s desire ; and the 
cloth had such virtue, that whosoever sat upon it, and thought 
where he would be carried, there he instantly found himself. 
These three gifts the king conferred upon the younger son, for 
the — of aiding his studies; but his mother retained them 
until he was of a proper age. Soon after the bequests, the old 
monarch gave up the ghost, and was magnificently buried. The 
two elder sons then took possession of their legacies; and the 
mother of the younger delivered to him the ring, with the caution, 
that he should beware of the artifices of women, or he would 
otherwise lose the ring. Jonathan (for that was his name) took 
the ring, and went zealously to his studies, in which he made him- 
self a proficient. But walking on a certain day through the 
street, he observed a very beautiful woman, with whom he was so 
much struck, that he took her to him. He continued, however, 
to use the ring, and found favour with every one, insomuch that 
whatever he desired he had. 


‘ Now 
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* Now the lady was greatly surprised that he lived so splendidly, 
having no possessions; and once, when he was particularly exhil- 
arated, tenderly embraced him, and protested that there was not a 
creature under the sun whom she loved so much as she did him. 
He ought therefore, she thought, to tell her by what means he 
supported his magnificence. He explained the virtues of the ring ; 
and she begged that he would be careful of so invaluable a trea- 
sure. , “ But,” added she, “in your daily intercourse with men 
you may lose it: place it in my custody, i beseech you.” Over- 
come by her entreaties he gave up the ring ; and when his neces- 
sities came upon him, she refused to relinquish it. He lamented 
bitterly, but now he had not any means of subsistence ; and hast- 
ening to his mother, stated how he had lost his ring. ‘* My son,” 
said she, ‘ I forewarned you of what would happen, but you have 
paid no attention to my ty Here is the necklace, preserve it 
more carefully. If it be lost, you will for ever want:a thing of 
the greatest honour and profit.” Jonathan took the necklace, and 
returned to his studies. At the gate of the city his concubine 
met him, and received him with the appearance of great joy. He 
remained with her, wearing the necklace upon his breast; and 
whatever he thought he possessed. As before, he lived so glori- 
ously, that the lady wondered, well knowing that he had neither gold 
nor silver. She guessed, therefore, that he carried another talisman ; 
and cunningly drew from him the history of the wonder-working 
necklace. ‘ Why,” said the lady, “ do you always take it with 
you? you may think in one moment more than can be made use 
of in a year. Let me keep it.”—* No,” replied he, ‘* you will 
lose the necklace, as you lost the ring; and thus I shall receive 
the greatest possible injury.”——‘‘ O, my lord,” replied she, * I 
have learnt by having had the custody of the ring how to secure 
the necklace ; and I assure you no one can possibly get it from 
me.” The silly youth confided in her words, and delivered the 
necklace. 

‘ Now when all he possessed was expended, he sought his talis- 
man; and she, as before, solemnly protested that it had been 
stolen. This threw Jonathan into the greatest distress. — “‘ Am I 
mad,” cried he, ‘ that after the loss of my ring, I should give up 
the necklace?” _ Immediately hastening to his mother, he related 
to her the whole circumstance. Not a little afflicted, she said, 
‘“<O my dear child, how canst thou place confidence in a woman 
who has twice deceived thee ? People will believe thee a fool: but 
be wise, for I have nothing more for you than the valuable ‘cloth 
which your father left ; aoe if you lose that, it will be quite useless 
returning to me.” Jonathan received the cloth, and again went to 
his studies. ‘The concubine seemed very joyful ; and he, -spread- 
ing out the cloth, said, “ My dear girl, my father bequeathed me 
this beautiful cloth, sit down upon it by my side.” She complied, 
and Jonathan secretly wished that they were in a desert place, out 
of the reach of man. The talisman took effect ; they were carried 
into a forest on the uttermost boundary of the world, where there 
was not a trace of humanity. Poy lady wept bitterly, but — 
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than paid no regard to her tears, He solemnly vowed to heaven, 
that he would leave her a prey to the wild beasts, unless she re. 
stored his ring and necklace, and this she promised to do. Pre. 
sently yielding to-her request, the foolish Jonathan discovered the 
ower of the cloth; and, in a little time being weary, placed his 
1ead in her lap and slept. In the interim, she contrived to draw 


_ away that part of the cloth upon which he reposed, and sitting 


upon it ‘alone, wished herself where she had been in the morning. 
e cloth immediately executed her wishes, and left Jonat 

slumbering in the forest. When he awoke, and found his cloth 
and concubine departed, he burst into an agony of tears,. Where 
to bend his steps he knew not; but arising, and fortifying himself 
with the sign of the cross, he walked along a certain path, until 
he reached a deep river, over which he must pass. But he found 
it so bitter and hot, that it even separated the flesh from the 
bones. Fall of grief, he conveyed away a small quantity of that 
water, and when he had proceeded a little further, felt hungry, 
A tree upon which hung the most tempting fruit invited him to 
partake; he did so, and immediatelybecame a leper. He gathered 
also a little of the fruit, and conveyed it with him, After travelling 
for some time, he arrived at another stream, of which the virtue 
was such, that it restored the flesh to his feet; and eating of a 
second tree he was cleansed from his leprosy. Some of that 
fruit he likewise took along with him. : 

¢ Walking in this manner day after day, he came at length to a 
castle, where he was met. by two men, who inquired what he was. 
‘‘T am a physician,” answered he. —‘ This is lucky,” said the 
other; “ the king of this country is a leper, and if you are able 
to cure him of his leprosy, vast rewards will be assigned you.” 
He promised to try his skill; and they led him forward to the 
king. ‘The result was fortunate ; he supplied him with the fruit of 
the second tree, and the leprosy left him; and washing the flesh 
with the water, it was completely restored. Being rewarded most 
bountifully,; he embarked on board a vessel for his native af 
There he circulated a report that a great physician was arrived; 
and the lady who had cheated him of the talismans being sick unto 
death, immediately sent forhim. Jonathan was so much disguised 
that she retained no recollection of him, but he very well remem- 
bered her. As soon as he arrived, he declared that medicine 
would avail nothing, unless she first confessed her sins ; and if she 
had defrauded any one, it must be restored. The lady, reduced 
to the very verge of the grave, in a low voice acknowleged 
that she had cheated Jonathan of his ring, necklace, and ,cloth; — 
and had left him in:a desert place to be devoured by wild beasts. 
When she ‘had said this, the pretended physician exclaimed, 
‘“‘ Tell'me, lady, where these talismans are ?”’ — *‘ In that chest,’ 
answered she; and.delivered up the keys, by which he obtained 
possession of his treasures. Jonathan then gave her of the fruit 
which produced leprosy; and, after she had eaten, of the water 
which separated the flesh from the bones. The consequence was, 
that she was excruciated with agony. Jonathan hastened a his 
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mother, and the whole kingdom rejoiced at his return. He told 
by what means God had freed him from such various dangers ; 
and, having lived many years, ended his days in peace. 

‘ Application.— My beloved, the king is Christ; the queen- 
mother, the church ; and the three sons, men living in the world. 
The third son is any good Christian : the ring is faith ; the neck- 
lace is grace or hope; and the cloth, charity. The concubine is 
the flesh ; the bitter water is repentance, and the first fruit is re- 
morse ; the second water is confession, and ‘the second fruit. is 
prayer, fasting, and alinsgiving. The leprous king is any sinful man; 
the-ship in which Jonathan embarked is the Divine command.’ 


The subsequent is of a similar cast: 


‘ There was an emperor whose porter was remarkably sagacious. 
He earnestly besought his master, that he might have the custody 
of a city for a single month, and receive, by way of tax, one 
penny for every crook-backed, one-eyed, scabby, leprous, or 
ruptured person. The emperor admitted his request, and con- 
firmed the gift under his own seal. Accordingly, the porter was 
installed im his office ; and as the people entered the city, he took 
note of their defects, and charged them a penny, in conformity 
with the grant. It happened that a hunch-backed fellow one day 
entered, and the porter made his demand. Hunch-back protested 
that he would pay nothing. The porter immediately laid hands 
upon him, and accidentally raising his cap, discovered that he was 
one-eyed also. He demanded two pennies forthwith. The other 
still more vehemently opposed, and would have fled; but the 
porter catching hold of his head, the cap came off, and disclosed a 
bald scabby surface. bees he required three pennies. 
Hunch-back, very much enraged, persisted in his refusal, and be- 
gan to struggle with the determined porter. This produced an 
exposure of his arms, by which it became manifest that he was 
leprous. The fourth penny was therefore laid claim to; and the 
scuffle continuing, revealed a rupture, which entitled him to a fifth. 
Thus, a fellow unjustly refusing to pay a rightful demand of one 
penny, was necessitated, much against his inclination, to pay five.* 

‘ Application. — My beloved, the emperor is Christ. The por- 
ter is any prelate, or discreet confessor; the city is the world. 
The diseased man is a sinner.’ 


Among the histories of the monkish times, every reader 
must be pleased to recognize the story of Guy the famous 
Earl of Warwick in the tale of Guido, and must be surprized 
to learn the application of the most eventful circumstances’ in 
the life of that renowned knight. It is this: ‘ My beloved, 
the knight represents Christ, the wife is the soul, and Tyrius 
is man in general. The weasel typifies John and the other 





‘ * This tale is in Alphonsus, and the Cento Novelle Antiche, 
Nov. 50.’ ) | 
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prophets who predicted the coming of Christ; the moun- 
tain is the world ; the dead dragon is the old law, and the 
treasure within it is the Ten Commandments ; the sword is 
authority ; the king’s daughter, the Virgin Mary ; the seven 
sons of Plebeus are seven mortal sins; the fisherman is the 
Holy Ghost.’ 

- Several of these tales are justly valuable as illustrations of the 
state of society during the prevalence of monastic institutions 
throughout Europe. Some exhibit a sort of antipathy and 
contempt of ‘the fair sex, such as celibacy, unmodified by the 
habits of social intercourse, might be supposed calculated to 
creatc': while in others, tales of adultery, which might have 
been the models of Chaucer’s ‘* Millar of Trumpington,” or 
of * January and May,” are told with a simple carelessness 
indicative of the frequency and familiarity of such occurrences. 
One tale is written for the express purpose of assuring com- 
municants that they cannot be affected by the course of life 
which the priest, who administers the sacraments, may happen 
to lead; and that it is a dangerous sin for any body to have 
scruples about hearing mass performed on account of the 
scandalous life of the minister. 

- The translator’s notes are copious, and do great credit to 
his judgment in the selection and arrangement of his ma- 
terials. The obligations of several of the Italian novelists to 
the original, and those of Shakspeare to the old English 
translation, are well known to all who have ever dipped into 
these'subjects. It should also be mentioned to Mr. Swan’s 
honor, that he states with due candor the sources to which 
he is indebted for the greater part of the illustrations here 
offered to us, and that his own remarks are uniformly written 
in a tone of modesty and good nature. In shea the 
stories are a sort of entertainment in which facts are relieved 
by fiction, and humor is dashed and sprinkled with season- 
able admonition ; and the style of the translator’s notes is 
well suited to the character of the work which they are in- 
tended to illustrate. 





Art. III. Historical View of the Literature of the South of 
Europe ; by J. C. L. Simonde de Sismondi, of the Academy and 
Society of Arts of Geneva, &c. Translated from the Original, 

' with Notes, by Thomas Roscoe, Esq. S8vo. 4 Vols. 2/. 12s. 
Boards. Colburn.’ 1823, 1824. 


Ux lately, tie history of literature and science had not 
been cultivated in Europe with an attention proportioned 


to its importance and utility: yet the progress of culture 
ought 
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ought to bea higher concern than the adventures of a dynasty. 
We record the feuds of barons and the wars of kings, as if 
they were lessons of experience from which any thing could 
now be learnt; and we seem to forget that celebrity may ex- 
cite to a repetition of the actions which it proclaims. Con- 
flicts of mind, however, are a purer source of national glory 
than conflicts of arms; and the compilations of erudition, 
the embellishments of fancy, and the exertions of intellect, 
endure from age to age with undiminishing splendor. . The 
strong live at all times, but they die unremembered where the 
bard and the orator are wanting *: while the writer is sufficient 
to his own fame, and inscribes an epitaph coéval with his 
usefulness. Empires themselves are finally estimated by the 
crop of genius which they produce; and though the cities of 
commerce, the barracks of soldiery, or the palaces of monarchs, 
crumble into dust, the obelisks of literary art present a tower- 
ing and lasting monument of human genius. Athens was less 
wealthy than Carthage, less military than Sparta, and less 
wisely governed than Crete: but, having been the dwelling- 
place of learning, science, taste, and genius, her language 
still occupies the toil and her ruins still attract the pilgrimage 
of the accomplished ; while her intellect, essentially immortal, 
is creating a soul under the ribs of death, preparing to burst 
the sepulchre of 2000 years, and to revive deceased Greece in 
all the glories of a new existence. 

Eichhorn gave this literary turn to the historiography of 
Europe, by his Allgemeine Geschichte der Cultur und Litteralur 
des neueren Europa, published in 1795 ; an admirable introduc- 
tion to the annals of the revival of letters, which branched off 
into various special accounts of the progress of art, of science, 
of Scripture-criticism, and of elegant literature. For these 
details, he employed coadjutors of unequal merit. Fiorillo 
wrote well on art: but Bouterweck has especially excelled the 
rest of his fellow-labourers by his erudite history of poetry 
and eloquence: indeed, to him Ginguéné for his account of 
Italian, and Schoell for his account of Spanish literature, 
a.id even the writer of the more comprehensive work now 
before us, are principally indebted for their materials ; although 
they may allot more or less extent, and more or less rank, to 
the leading authors under survey. “We have said so much on 
the merits of M. Simonde de Sismondi in our notice of the 
French original, (vol. lxxv. p.503., and vol, Ixxvi. p. 479.) 
that on this point we may now be contented with referring to 
our former abstract of its contents, and confine ourselves to 
the character of the translation. The prose is rendered with 








* “ Virére fortes ante Agamemnona multi,” &c. 
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fidelity, precision, and elegance ; and the numerous metrical 
quotations interspersed are versified with spirit, grace, and 
beauty. We speak of those which the translator has given 
from his own pen: but in many instances he has copied from 
existing versions ; modestly stating that he has been ‘ com- 
pelled’ to insert his own where none such existed. 

An agreeable addition to what we said of the Troubadours, 
in our Ixxvth volume, will be Mr. Roscoe’s note on the text. 


‘ M. de Sismondi has announced his intention of devoting his 
attention, hereafter, to the production of a similar work on the 
literature of the North. He will, probably, there give an account 
of the poets who, in Germany, under the name of Minnesingers, 
were equally prolific with the Troubadours, during precisely the 
same era. The emperors of the Suabian line were great patrons 
of the Muses. M.de Sismondi has cited a little piece, usually 
attributed to Frederic Barbarossa. Their connexion with Italy, 
Sicily, and Provence, unites the German literature of that age so 
intimately with that of the southern dialects, that it would have 
been very desirable if all could have been brought under one view, 
to illustrate their mutual affinities and influences. So popular was 
the German Muse, that there are even instances of Italian poets 
composing in that language, as well as in the Provencal. 

¢ In comparing the poetic merits of the Troubadours and Minne- 
singers, it seems impossible to avoid differing from the opinion 
expressed by M. de Sismondi, and awarding the palm to the latter. 
They partake very little of the metaphysical speculations and re- 
finements of the Troubadours, while the harmony and grace of 
their versification are pre-eminent. The unbounded gaiety with 
which it revels in the charms of nature, and the spirit of tenderness 
and affection which it displays, give their poetry charms which 
very seldom adorn that of their rivals. 

¢ The translator trusts that he may be excused for adding two 
specimens of the lighter pieces of these “ singers,” for which, as 
well as for a few of the translations of the Troubadours, inserted 
in this work, he is indebted to the papers of a friend, who, for the 
purpose of bringing all the contemporary songsters of this age 
into one view, is preparing a volume for publication. It is entitled 
<< Specimens selected and translated from the Lyric Poetry of the 
German Minnesingers or Troubadours of the twelfth, thirteenth, 
and fourteenth Centuries, illustrated by similar Selections and 
Translations from the Poets of the Provencal and other Southern 
Dialects.” . 

‘ The following song is the production of Dietmar von Aste: 


‘ There sate upon the linden tree 

A bird, and sang its strain ; 

So sweet it sang, that as I heard 
My heart went back again. 

It went to one remember'd spot, 
It saw the rose-trees grow, 

And thought again the thoughts of love 
There cherish’d long ago. 


‘ A thousand 
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‘ A thousand years to me it seems, 

Since by my fair I sate ; 

Yet thus to be a stranger long, 
Is net my choice, but fate : 

Since then I have not seen the flowers, 
Nor heard the bird’s sweet song : 

My joys have all too briefly past, 
My griefs been all too long.’ 


‘ The following song of Earl Conrad of Kirchberg is trans- 
lated very closely, and in the same measure as the original : 


‘ May, sweet May, again is come ; 
May, that frees the land from gloom : 
Children, children, up and see 
All her stores of jollity ! 

O’er the laughing hedgerows’ side 

She hath spread her treasures wide ; 

She is in the greenwood shade, 

Where the nightingale hath made 

Every branch and every tree 

Ring with her sweet melody : 

Hill and dale are May’s own treasures, 

Youth, rejoice in sportive measures ; 
Sing ye! join the chorus gay! 
Hail this merry, merry May ! 


‘ Up, then, children, we will go 
Where the blooming roses grow, 
In a joyful company 
We the bursting flowers will see ; 
Up! your festal dress prepare ! 
Where gay hearts are meeting, there 
May hath pleasures most inviting, 
Heart, and sight, and ear delighting : 
Listen to the bird’s sweet song, 
Hark! how soft it floats along ! 
Courtly dames our pleasures share, 
Never saw I May so fair ; 
Therefore dancing will we go: 
Youths rejoice, the flowrets blow ; 
Sing ye! join the chorus gay ! 
Hail this merry, merry May ! 


‘ Our manly youths, — where are they now ? 
Bid them up, and with us go 
To the sporters on the plain ; 
Bid adieu to care and pain, 
Now, thou pale and wounded lover ! 
Thou thy peace shalt soon recover : 
Many a laughing lip and eye 
Speak the light heart’s gaiety. 
Lovely flowers around we find, 
In the smiling verdure twined, 
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Richly steep’d, in May dews glowing : 
Youths! rejoice, the flowers are blowing ; 
Sing ye! join the chorus gay ! 
Hail this merry, merry May ! 


‘ Oh, if to my love restored, 

Her, o’er all her sex adored, 

What supreme delight were mine ! 

How would Care her sway resign ! 

Merrily in the bloom of May, 

I would weave a garland gay ; 

Better than the best is she, 

Purer than all purity ! 

For her spotless self alone, 

I will sing this changeless one ; 

Thankful or unthankful,. she 

Shall my song, my idol, be. 
Youths, then, join the chorus gay! 
Hail this merry, merry May !’ 


As a farther specimen of Mr. Roscoe’s prose, we will copy 
from the second volume the account of a singular heresy, which 
had for its object the revival of the polytheism of antient 
Greece. It would not be surprizing if, in some of the Greek 
islands, this classical enthusiasm were to rekindle, and to come 
into collision with the intolerance of the modern Greek 
church: but let us hope that its priesthood will be content 
with the literary forms of repression, and not imitate the church 
of Rome in appealing to the arm of the magistrate. 


‘ The first persecution, which letters experienced in Italy, dates 
from the middle of the fifteenth century. It was short-lived, but 
violent, and has left melancholy traces in the history of literature. 
The city of Rome was desirous, after the example of other capi- 
tals, of founding an academy, consecrated to letters and to the 
study of antiquity. The learned Popes, who had been elevated to 
the chair of St. Peter, in the fifteenth century, had beheld with 
satisfaction, and encouraged this literary zeal. A young man, an 
illegitimate son of the illustrious house of San Severino, but who, 
instead of assuming his family appellation, embraced the Roman 
name of Julius Pomponius Letus, after having finished his studies 
under Lorenzo Valla, succeeded him, in 1457, in the chair of 
Roman eloquence. He assembled around him, at Rome, all those 
who possessed that passion for literature and for ancient philoso- 
phy, by which the age was characterized. Almost all were young 
men ; and, in their enthusiasm for antiquity, they gave themselves 
Greek and Latin names, in imitation of their leaders. In their 
meetings, it is said, they declared their predilection for the man- 
ners, the laws, the philosophy, and even the religion of antiquity, 


in opposition to those of their own age. Paul II., who was then . 
Pope, was not, like many of his predecessors, indebted to a love _ 
of letters for his elevation to the pontificate. Suspicious, jealous, — 
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and cruel, he soon became alarmed at the spirit of research and 
enquiry which marked the new philosophers. He felt how greatly 
the rapid progress of knowledge might contribute to shake the 
authority of the church, and he viewed the devotion of these 
scholars to antiquity, as a general conspiracy against the state 
and the holy faith. The academy, of which Pomponius Letus was 
the chief, seemed particularly to merit his attention. In the midst 
of the Carnival, in 1468, whilst the people of Rome were occu- 
pied with the festival, he arrested all the members of the academy 
who were then to be found in the capital. Pomponius Letus 
alone was absent. He had retired to Venice, the year after the 
elevation of Paul II. to the pontificate, and had resided there 
three years ; but, as he held a correspondence with the academi- 
cians at Rome, the Pope beheld in him the chief of the conspiracy, 
and procured his apprehension, through the favour of the Venetian 
senate. The academicians were then imprisoned and consigned 
to the most cruel tortures. One of the number, Agostino Cam- 
pano, a young man of great expectations, expired under his suf- 
ferings. The others, among whom were Pomponius himself and 
Platina, the historian of the Popes, underwent the ordeal, without 
the confession of any criminal motive being extorted from them. 
The Pope, exasperated at their obstinacy, repaired himself to the 
castle of St. Angelo, and ordered the interrogatories to be repeat- 
ed under his own eyes ; not upon the supposed conspiracy, but on 
subjects of faith, in order to detect the academicians in some 
heretical doctrines ; but in this he was disappointed. He declared, 
however, that any person who should name the academy, either 
seriously or in jest, should thenceforth be considered a heretic. 
He detained the unfortunate captives a year in prison ; and, when 
he at length released them, it was without acknowledging their in- 
nocence. The death of Paul II. put an end to this system of 
persecution. Sixtus IV., his successor, confided to the care of 
Platina the library of the Vatican, and he allowed Pomponius 
Lztus to re-commence his public lectures. The latter succeeded 
in re-assembling his dispersed academicians. He was esteemed 
for his probity, his simplicity, and his austerity of manners. He 
devoted his life to the study of the monuments of Rome; and it 
is more particularly owing to him, that we have been enabled to 
form a correct judimient on its yee ee He died in 1498. 
His death was regarded as a public calamity, and no scholar had, 
for a long period, obtained such distinguished obsequies.’ 


The conspiracy of Campanella may deserve notice, as it 
bears considerable resemblance to the recent insurrections. of 


modern Greece in the religious and the republican character 
of the enterprize. 


‘ Fra Tomaso Campanella was the author of many eccentric 
productions relating to philosophy and magic. He organized a 
conspiracy among the monks, with the authority of several bishops, 
for the purpose of establishing a republic in Calabria. Three hun- 
dred priests became a party to it, and fifteen hundred bandits were. 
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in a short time, put under arms. The appearance ‘of -the-‘Purkish 
fleet, commanded by, Murat.Reys, under’ whose auspices‘the new 
republic was placed, was fixed upon as the signal of revolt; hen it 
should arrive off Stilo, Campanella’s native place. It came iii sight 
on the fourteenth of September, 1599, but he had ‘been arrested, 
by order of the Viceroy, fifteen days before, and his. companions 
were put to death with almost every variety of punishment’ 


In the third volume, the account of Alfieri is embellished 
with many successful poetic translations ; from which weselect 
a pathetic speech put into the mouth of Electra, who addresses 
her mother Clytemnestra. 


¢ Beloved mother, 
What art thou doing ? I do not believe 
That a flagitious passion fires thy breast. 
Involuntary fondness, sprung from pity, 
Which youth, especially when ’tis Uhhagiy: 
Is apt to inspire, these, mother, are the baits 
By which, without thyself suspecting it, 
Thou hast been caught. Thou hast not hitherto 
Each secret impulse rigorously examined ; 
A bosom conscious of its rectitude 
Hardly admits suspicion of itself ; 
And here, perchance, there is no ground for it ; 
Perchance thy fame thou yet hast scarcely sullied, 
Much less thy virtue, and there still is time 
To make atonement with one easy step. — 
Ah! by the sacred shade, so dear to thee, 
Of thy devoted daughter ; by that love 
Which thou hast ever shewn and felt for me, — 
That love of which to-day I am not unworthy ; 
How can I more persuasively adjure thee ? 
By thy son’s life, Orestes’ life, I pray thee 
Pause on the brink of this tremendous gulf; 
Beloved mother, pause. Afar from Arges 
Banish A.gisthus: stop malignant tongues 
By thy deportment. with thy children weep 
The hardships of Atrides, and frequent 
With them the sacred temples of the gods 
To implore his swift return.’ 


The Ode of Herrera to Sleep at p. 308. is characteristically 
rendered: the extracts from the Araucana surpass the rival 
version of Hayley : a scene from a:'rbymed comedy:of .Lopez 
de Vega adorns p. 487.; and even the difficult task is repeatedly 
accomplished of rendering sonnets with felicity. We copy the 
Ode : : ie 

« Sweet, Sleep! that through the, starry, path of night, 
With dewy poppies crown’d, pursuest thy flight, |... - 
7 , stiller 
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Stiller of human woes! 

That shed’st o’er nature’s breast a soft repose; 
Oh ! to these distant climates of the west 
Thy slowly wandering pinions turn ; 

And with thy influence blest, 

Bathe'these love-burthen’d eyes that ever burn 
And find no moment’s rest ; 

While my unceasing grief 
Refuses all relief! 

O hear my prayer! I ask it by thy love, 

Whom Juno gave thee in the realms above. 

‘ Sweet power, that dost impart 

Gentle oblivion to the suffering heart, 

Beloved Sleep, thou only canst bestow 
A solace for my woe! | 
Thrice happy be the hour 
My weary limbs shall feel thy soverign power ! 
Why to these eyes alone deny 
The calm thou pour’st on Nature’s boundless reign ! 
Why let thy votary all neglected die, 

Nor yield a respite to a lover’s pain ? 

And must I ask thy balmy aid in vain ? 

Hear, gentle power, oh hear my humble prayer, 
And let my soul thy heavenly banquet share. 

‘ In this extreme of grief, I own thy might; 

Descend and shed thy healing dew ; 

Descend and put to flight 
Th’ intruding dawn, that with her garish light 
My sorrows would renew. : 

Thou hear’st my sad lament, and in my face 
My many griefs may’st trace | 
Turn then, sweet wanderer of the night, and spread 
Thy winds around my head ; 

Haste, for th’ unwelcome morn 
Is now on her return ! 

Let the soft rest the hours of night denied, 

Be by thy lenient hand supplied. 

‘ Fresh from my summer bowers, 
A crown of soothing flowers, i 
Such as thou lov’st, the fairest and the best, 
I offer thee; won by their odours sweet 
Th’ enamour’d air shall greet 
Thy advent; oh then, let thy hand 
Express their essence bland, 

. And o’er my eye-lids pour delicious rest. 
Enchanting power ! soft as the breath of Spring 
Be the light gale that steers thy dewy wing ; 
Come, ere the sun ascends the purple east, 
Come, end my woes; so, crown’d with heavenly charms, 
May fair Pasithea take thee to her arms.’ 


Rev. Dec. 1824. Bb After 
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After having surveyed the literature of the. Provencal 
nations, of Htaly, and of Spain, M. de Sismondi shun as 
with that of Portugal. He is fortunate in having found so 
accomplished a haa ATE and the entire work merits high 
commendation. Perhaps, indeed, it is the best specimen of 
literary history which circulates in our language, for not only 
is the topic wisely chosen but worthily treated. A brief index 
facilitates references, but might have been, more copious. 
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Art.IV. Mary Stuart, a Tragedy. The Maid of Orleans, a 
Tragedy. From the German of Schiller, with, a Life of the 
Author. By the Rev. H. Salvin, M.B. 8vo. pp.420. 10s. 
Boards. Longman and Co. 1824. 


CcHILLER is, an, guther now well known to British readers, 

and highly appreciated, by. them: they will therefore be 
glad to. receive not only these. two plays, translated into the 
English language, but the biographical particulars of him 
which precede them. From this memoir we learn that the 
dramatist was born at Marbach in 1759, sent to school at 
Ludwigsburg,, and transferred in 1773 to a sort.of military 
college then founded. by the reigning Duke of Wirtemberg ; 
where he continued until 1781, occupied in the study of medi- 
‘cine, in order to qualify himself for a physiciqn. on the staff. 
At this academy he produced “ The Robbers,” which was 
published in 1780. ‘The turbulent, not to say revolutionary, 
character of this play displeased the court at Stuttgard, and 
Schiller was commanded by the Duke to confine his publi- 
cations to medicine: but such a prohibition only provoked 
him to quit the duchy without leave, after which he. retired 
to the house of a school-fellow at Wollzogen, assumed a 
feigned name, and there composed ‘ Fieske,” ‘ Cabal and 
Love,” and a part of “ Don Carlos.” In 1783 he removed 
to Mannheim, where the managers of the theatre were willing 
to reward his talents; and the first two acts of Don Carlos, 
having been inserted in the Deutsche Merkur and criticized 
by Wieland, drew the attention of the Duke of Saxe-Weimar, 
who conferred on Schiller the rank of Aulic counsellor, ac- 


‘companied bya small pension. He went to Leipzig in 1785, 


and thence to Dresden, where he continued for two years, 
employed in conducting a periodical publication, in which he 
inserted by fragments his ‘* Ghost-seer.” In 1787 he visited 
Weimar, and in 1788 Rudolstad, where he became first ac- 
quainted with the Miss Lengefeld whom he married. During the 
next year, he obtained at Gottingen a professorship of etary, 
. an 
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and published his Revolt of the Netherlands; and’in the 
following year the Duke of Saxe-Weimar augmented ' his 
pension, invited him to his residence, and thus enabled ‘him 
to marry the woman of his choice. Symptoms of pulmonary 
consumption, however, appeared in 1791, which progressively 
undermined his health and finally terminated his existence. 
The Duke of Holstein had the merit of alleviating ‘his 
sorrows by the grant of another pension: but, finding his 
independence too narrow for his wants, he undertook to fill 
once more a professor’s chair, and went to Jena, where he 
composed the “ History of the Thirty Years’ War.” He 
tried the baths at Heilbronn in 1793, and obtained: leave 
to revisit Stuttgard and the friends of his youth. In'1796 
he produced * Wallenstein,” ‘ The Diver,” ‘ The Walk to 
the Forge,” and other good compositions. Having’ received 
an increase of pension at Weimar in 1799, he thencefor- 
wards resided there. ‘* Mary Stuart” appeared in 1800; 
the *“ Maid of Orleans,” in 1801; the “ Bride of Messina,” 
in 1803; and his great master-piece, ‘* Wilhelm’ Tell,” in 
1804. A spitting of blood took place in 1805, which snatched 
him from his comforts and his glories, on the 9th of May, at 
the early age of 45. 

‘Mary Stuart’ was translated into English very faithfully 
by J.C. Mellish, Esq., the British consul at Hamburg, who 
in 1801 offered his version, which Schiller had approved, to 
the London theatre, where both the author and the translator 
thought that the play would succeed. The manager did not 
even acknowlege the offer, says Mr. Mellish, but his own 
publication was afterward plundered for. the stage, and the 
tragedy is become stock-play. We shall copy'a scene from 
Mr. Mellish, and the same passage from Mr. Salvin. 


(MELLISH, p. 122.) | 
“¢ Scene in the third act; Mary and Elizabeth, 


“© Mary. O how shall I begin ; how shall I then 
So artfully arrange my cautious words 
That they may touch, yet not offend, your heart. 
Strengthen my words, O God; and take from them 
Whate’er might wound : alas, I cannot speak 
In my own cause’s favor, but I must 
Accuse you heavily, and that I would not. 
You have not, as you ought, behav’d to me; 
For I am a queen like you, yet you have held me 
Confin’d in prison ; as a suppliant 
I came to you, yet you in me insulted 
The pious use of hospitality. : ? Bay tear 
Bb 2 ~~ Despising, 
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Despising, too, the holy law of" nations, 
Immur’d me in a jail, and tore from me 

My friends and servants ; then I was expos’d 
To unbecoming want, and subjected 

To a disgraceful, insolent, tribunal. 

No more of this; in everlasting silence 

Be buried all the cruelties I suffer’d. 

See, —I will throw the blame of all on fate, 
*Twas not your fault, it was not my fault neither : 
An evil spirit rose from the abyss 

To nourish in our hearts the flames of hate 
By which our tender youth had been divided, 


‘It grew with us, and bad designing men 


Fanned with their ready breath the fatal fire : 
Frantics, enthusiasts, with sword and dagger 
Arm’d the uncall’d for hand! that is the curse 
Of kings, that they, divided, tear the world 
In pieces with their hatred, and let loose 


The raging furies of each hellish discord ! 


(Approaching her confidently with a flattering tone.) 


Now is no foreign tongue between us, sister, 


We stand now face to face; now, sister, speak ; 


.Name but my crime, I'll fully satisfy you. — 


Alas ! had you but then vouchsafed to hear me, 
As I so earnest sought to meet your eye, 
It never would have come to this, nor would, 
Here in this mournful place, have happen’d now 
This so distressful, this so mournful meeting. 
““ Elizabeth. My better stars preservd me. I was 
warn'd | 
And laid not to my breast the poisonous adder. 
‘Accuse not fate ;. your own deceitful heart 


It was, the wild ambition of your house : — 


As yet no enemies had passed between us, 


‘When your imperious uncle, the proud priest, 


Whose shameless hands grasp’d at all crowns, attack’d me 
With-unprovoked hostility, and taught 

‘You, but too docile, to assume my arms, 

To vest yourself with my imperial title, 

And meet me in the lists of mortal strife. 

What arms employed he not to storm my throne? 


The curses of the priests, the people’s sword, 


The dreadful weapons of religious phrenzy. 
Here in my kingdom’s peaceful citadel 
He fann’d the flames of civil insurrection ; 
But God is with me, and the haughty priest 
Has not maintain’d the field: the blow was aim’d 
Full.at my head; but yours it is which falls. 

“© Mary. Tam in heaven’s hand: you will not sure _ 
Exert so bloodily the power it gives you. | | 

| “ Elizabeth, 
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“ Elizabeth. Who shall prevent me ? Say, did not your 


uncle | 
Set all the kings of Europe the example, 
How to conclude a peace with those they hate ? 
Be mine the school of Saint Bartholomew! 
What’s kindred then to me, or law of nations? 
The church can break the bands of every duty ; 
It consecrates the regicide, the traitor ; 
[ only practise what your priests have taught. 
Say, then, what surety can be offer’d me 
Should I magnanimously loose your bonds ? 
Say with what lock can I secure your faith 
Which by Saint Peter’s keys cannot be open’d? 
Force is my only surety ; no alliance 
Can be concluded with a race of vipers. 

‘© Mary. O this is but your dismal dark suspicion, 
For you have constantly regarded me 
But as a stranger and an enemy. 

Had you declar’d me heir to your dominions, 
As is my right, then gratitude and love 

Had fix’d, for you, in me a faithful friend 
And kinswoman. 

“‘ Elizabeth. | Your friendship is abroad, 
Your house is papacy, the monk’s your brother. 
Name you my successor! the treacherous snare ! 
That in my life you might seduce my people ; 
That like a sly Armida, you might catch 
The kingdom’s generous youthhood in your lewdness ; 
That all might turn to the new rising sun, 

And I — 

“ Mary. O sister! rule your realm in peace ; 

I give up every claim to these domains. 

Alas! the pinions of my soul are lamed ; 

Great ness entices me no more ; your point 

Is gain’d; I am reduced to Mary’s shadow. 

My noble spirit is at last broke down 

In base captivity : — you’ve done your worst 

On me; you have destroy’d me in my bloom. 
Now end your work, my sister; speak at length © 


The word, which to pronounce has brought you hither; 


For I will ne’er believe you hither came 

To mock unfeelingly your hapless victim : — 
Pronounce this word; say, Mary, you are free: 
You have already felt my power, learn now 

To honour too my generosity. 

Say so, and I will take my life, will take 

My freedom, as a present from your hands. 
One word makes all undone, — I wait for it; — 
O let me, let me not too long await it. — 


Woe to you, end you not with this one word. — 
Bb 3 
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For should you now, not health-imparting, noble, 
Like a divinity, go from me, sister, — 

Not for this whole rich island, not for all 

The countries which the ocean’s self ‘incloses, 
Would I before you stand, as you fore me! 


“© Elizabeth. Confess you then at length that you are 


conquer’d ? 

Are all your schemes exhausted? Is no murderer 
More on the road? ‘Will no adventurer 
Attempt again for you the sad achievement ? 
Yes, madam, it is over: you'll seduce 
No more: the world at length has other cares: 
None is ambitious of the dangerous honor 
Of being your fourth husband: you destroy 
Your wooers like your husbands. 

“ Mary (starting angrily). Sister, sister, 
O God! God! give me, give me, moderation, 


“ Elizabeth eager: her long with a look of proud contempt). 


Those, then, my 
Which with impunity no man can view, 
Near which no woman dare attempt to stand ? 
In sooth this honor might be cheaply gain’d; 
She who to all is common, may with ease 
Become the common object of applause. 

“¢ Mary. That is too much ! 


ord of Leicester, are the charms 


“ Elizabeth (laughing insultingly). You show us now 


indeed 
Your real face ; till now ’twas but the mask. 


“ Mary (burning with rage, yet dignified and noble). — 


My sins were human, and the fruits of youth; 
Superior force seduced me. I have never 
Denied it, have not hid it. I despised, 

With royal openness, all false appearance. 

The worst of me is known, and I can say 

That I am better than my reputation. 

Woe to you when, in time to come, the world 
Shall draw the robe of honor from your deeds 
With which, a mistress in hypocrisy, 

You’ve hid the lawless flames of stolen lust. 
Virtue was not your portion from your mother ; 
Well know we what it was which brought the head 
Of Anna Boleyn to the bloody block. 

“« Shrewsbury (stepping in, between both queens). 
O God in heaven! must it come to this? 

Is this the moderation, the submission, 
My lady ? — 

‘© Mary. | Moderation! I’ve supported 
What human nature can support: farewell 
Lamb-hearted resignation, passive patience 
Fly to thy native heaven; burst at length | 
.. Thy bonds, come forward from thy dreary cave, 


In 
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In all thy fury, long suppressed rancor; — 
And thou, who to the anger’d basilisk 
Impart’st the murderous ‘glance, O arm my'tongtte 
With poison’d darts ! 

“© Shrewsbury. She is beside herself ; 
Forgive the mad exasperated woman. 

[Elizabeth, speechless for anger, casts enraged looks 
at Mary ; while Leicester in vidlent agitation seeks 
to lead Elizabeth away. 

‘“* Leicester. Attend not to her rage: away, away, 
From this disastrous place. 

“ Mary (raising her votce). A bastard soils, 
Profanes, the English throne. The generous Britons 
Are cheated by a jaggler, whose whole figure 
Is false and pamted, heart ‘as well ‘as face. 

If right prevailed, you now would in the dust 
Before me lie, for 1am your rightful monarch. 

{Elizabeth hastily quits the stage, the courtiérs follow- 

ing her in the greatest consternation.” 


This fine scene, which is scarcely surpassed in any of 
Shakspeare’s historical tragedies, and which is composéd in 
a more simple and classical style than Shakspeare always 
attained, is thus rendered by Mr. Salvin : 


‘ Mary. Wherewith shall I begin, how shall I place 
My words in such array, that they may touch 
Your heart, not wound it? OGod! give my speech 
A melting power, and take from it all stin 
Of sharpness; though, alas! I cannot plead 
My cause, but I must blame you heavily, 
And that I would not. You’ve entreated me 
Not justly, for I am a crowned queen, 
As you yourself, and kept me prisoner. 
I came a suppliant to this land, and you, 
Against the rights of hospitality, 
Against the law of nations, shut me in 
A prison’s walls ; my servants and my friends, 
With barbarous violence, are torn from me. 
Then am I given a prey to shameful want, 
And basely dragged before a court of law. 
Of that no more; — let us forget the past, 
And let eternal silence veil my wrongs. 
See! I will call it a decree of fate; 
No blame attaches or to you or me ; 
A wicked fiend rose from the pit of hell, 
To light the flame of hatred in our hearts, 
Which in our youth blighted our harmony. 
This hatred grew with us, and wicked men 
With poisonous breath stirred up the unhappy flame, 
Frantic enthusiasts armed the uncalled hand 
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With sword and dagger :— tis the unhappy fate. 
Of crowned heads, that when at variance set, 
They loose the furies of each private feud, 
And rouse the world to arms. No foreign mouth 
Is now between us interposed. 
[ Approaches her confidently, and with a caressing tone. 
! e stand 
At length, before each other, face to face. 
Now, sister, speak, say how I’ve done you wrong, 
And I will fully satisfy your mind. 
Ah! had you then vouchsafed to see my face, 
When I so earnestly entreated you, 
It ne’er had come to this, ne’er had this place, 
This dismal ominous place, where now we meet, 
Witnessed this sad and luckless interview. 
‘ Elizabeth. My happy stars preserved me, and forbade, 
That I should take an adder to my breast. 
— Blame not your fate, but blame your own black heart, 
And the: untamed ambition of your house. 
Nought had arisen our concord to disturb, 
When your imperious uncle, the proud priest, 
Who with a daring hand attacks all crowns, 
Against me denounced war, and fooled your mind 
To take the arms of England, to assume 
My royal title, and in mortal strife 
To meet me in the lists. He tried to arm 
Against me every power, the tongue of priests, 
The sword of nations, and the dreadful hand 
Of the enthusiast crazed with pious dreams. 
Even here, in mine own realm, in profound peace, 
He tried to rouse rebellion from her den. 
But God is on my side, the haughty priest 
Is forced to quit the field: — the blow was aimed 
Against my head, but yours is doomed to fall. 
‘ Mary. I stand before the Almighty. Let me hope 
You will not use your power so bloodily. 
‘ Elizabeth. Whose hand shall stay me? Your good uncle 
taught 
A lesson to the kings of all the world, 
How they should make peace with their enemies. 
Mine be the school of Saint Bartholomew ! 
What are to me the claims of kindred blood, 
The law of nations ? Every moral tie 
Your church dissolves, it consecrates the breach 
Of dutiful allegiance, and it whets 
The assassin’s knife against anointed kings, 
I only practise what your churchmen teach. 
And ‘now suppose, that I should generously 
Open your prison-doors, and set you free, 
Under what lock could I secure your faith, 
Not to be opened by St. Peter’s keys? 
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My safety lies in force, no-covenant, »,.. 
Avails against the treacherous viper brood. 

‘ Mary. ’Tis but the dark suspicion.of your mained 

You've always looked upon me.asafoe..., 
And stranger ; had you openly proclaimed 
My lawful rights, as heiress to your throne, 
The bonds of love and gratitude had knit 

My heart to yours for ever. 

‘ Elizabeth. Madam, your friends. - 
Reside abroad, the Popedom is your home, 

The monk your brother. —I proclaim your rights 
As heiress to my crown! Oh! treacherous snare!) 
That, while I live, you might seduce my people, 
And, like a sly Armida, in your nets 

Entangle all our noble English youth, 

Smit with the magic of your witching charms ; 

That all should turn them towards the rising ibe s 
‘ Whilst T remained neglected. 

‘ Mary. Reign in peace. 

All claims on England freely I resign. 

Alas! I feel my soaring spirit tamed, 

Greatness no longer charms. Your end is gained, 
I now am but the shadow of myself. 

Grief and a prison’s hardships have subdued 

My once proud soul : — your power has done its worst. 
You have destroyed me in my youthful bloom. 

— Now, sister, let my tortures have an end. 
Speak but the word, why you have hither come. 
For I will ne’er believe it was your aim 

To taunt your victim with inhuman scoffs. 

Speak but the word. Say to me, “ You are free, 
Mary, you now have felt my power, henceforth 
Learn to respect my magnanimity.” 

Say to me this, and I will, as a gift, 

My life, my freedom, at your hand receive. 

One word — and all’s forgot. My anxious ear 
Waits for that word. Oh! let me hear it quick. 
Ill luck betide you, if you end not with it! 

If you do leave me, sister, in despair, ) 
Nor like some glorious godhead, whisper peace 
And consolation to my wretched soul, 

Not for this island’s wealth, not for the wealth 
Of all the lands which the wide ocean holds, 
Would I for yours exchange my present lot. 

‘ Elizabeth. Do you at last confess yourself subducd ? 
Are all your wiles exhausted? Not one more 
Assassin on his road? Will your brave knights 
Risk no more desperate ventures for your sake’? 
— Yes, Mary Stuart, all your hopes are o ‘er. 
No longer can you lead men’s hearts astray. 
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The world has other cates. No man woild wish 
To lead you fot the fourth time to the altar ; 
You kill your 'wooers, as you did your husbands: 


‘ Mary ( flying ow), Hah! sister, sister! grant me 


patience, Heaven!’ 


‘ Elizabeth (looks at her a long time with an expression of 


proud contempt). 

Leicester! are these the charms, which no man’s eye 
With safety can behold, in whose compare 
All other female beauties stand eclipsed ? 
Truly, such fame is cheaply won! 'to make 
Our charms the ‘common theme of all men’s praise, 
’Tis but to make those charms common to all. 

‘ Mary. This is too much! 


* Elizabeth (laughing sarcastically). You now shew your 


true face, 
Till now we only saw the outward mask. 


‘ Mary (glowing with anger, yet with a noble dignity). 


My sins were human, and the faults of youth ; 
I was seduced by power; I ne’er concealed 
My actions in the veil of mystery. 

With royal frankness I disdained the cloak 

Of falsehood and hypocrisy. The world 

Has seen the worst of me, and I with trath 
Can say, that I am better than I seem. 

Alas for you, when all your secret deeds 
Before the world stand openly exposed, 

Stript of the specious mantle, which you throw 
Over the lewd scenes of your stolen lusts. 
Your mother left you not the inheritance 

Of modesty : we know what virtues brought 
The head of Anna Boleyne to the block. 


‘ Shrewsbury (stepping between the two queens). O Godin 


heaven! and is it come to this ! 
Is this submission, Mary Stuart, this — 


‘ Mary. Submission! I have borne what man could bear ! 


Farewell, lamb-hearted meekness, back to heaven 
Enduring patience, burst at length thy bonds, 
Come from thy cavern, long imprisoned hate, 
And thou, that to the angry basilisk 
Didst give the murderous glance, lay on my tongue 
The poisoned atrow. — 

‘ Shrewsbury. She’s beside herself! 
Forgive the fatious madness of her speech. 


(Elizabeth, speechless with anger, casts enraged looks 


at Mary. 


‘ Leicester (in the most violent agitation, trying to tead Eliza- 
‘beth away). Attend not to her raving words! Away ! 


From this disastrous place, away ! 


‘ Mary. The throne 
Of England is profaned by bastardy ! 
| 16 
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The noble-hearted race of England’s sons 

By a false juggling woman is abused. 

— If right prevailed, before me you would lie 
Now in the dust, for I am England’s queen. 


[Elizabeth hastily quits the stage: the lords follow 
her in the greatest consternation, 


Both these translations are close, easy, and spirited: but 
Mr. Mellish evidently approaches nearest to the picturesque 
simplicity of the German, while Mr. Salvin has adopted 
a more truly English manner, and his poem reads most 
like an original. As the relative excellence is so nearly in 
equipoise, we feel inclined to regret that Mr. Salvin did not 
employ his time and talents on “ The Bride of Messina,” or 
‘¢ Wilhelm Tell,” rather than on a poem of which the lan- 
guage already possessed so satisfactory a version. 

¢ The Maid of Orleans’ is not a drama of equal value. In- 
deed, the total dissonance of the catastrophe from all historical 
testimony, and the improbability of many subordinate inci- 
dents, (such as Joan falling in love with a young Englishman, ) 
place this among the least fortunate of Schiller’s exertions. 
We shall, however, copy the concluding scene: 


‘ Scene 4. — The field of battle. Soldiers with flying banners 
Jill the back-ground. Before them the King and the Duke of 
Burgundy : Joanna lies in the arms of these two Princes, 
mortally wounded, without signs of life. They move slowly 
forwards. Agnes Sorel bursts in. 
‘ Sorel (throws herself on the King’s bosom). Oh! you are 
rescued! you are once more mine. 
‘ King. I am preserved, but at what price thou seest. 
_ [Points to Joanna. 
‘ Sorel. Joanna! heavens! she’s dying! 
‘ Burgundy. All is o’er ! 
See the departing angel, —how she lies 
Easy and quiet as a sleeping babe! 
Upon her features plays the peace of heaven : — 
Her bosom heaves no longer, but the warmth 
Of life still lingers in this gentle hand. 
‘ King. She’s gone for ever! She awakes no more. 
No more her eye will look on earthly things, 
Already does she soar in yonder skies 
A radiant angel; she beholds no more 
Our grief and penitence. 


‘ Sorel. She opes her eyes! 
She lives ! 
‘ Burgundy (astonished). How! does she come back from 
the grave ? 


Does she subdue the all-destroyer, death ? 
See, see! she rises up! she stands ! 


- © Joanna. 
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‘¢ Joanna one quite upright, and looks around).. Where 


‘ PEK pe With thine own friends, Joanna, with thy 
e.. . 
‘ King. Thy friends, thy king infold thee in their arms. 
‘ Joanna (after she has fixt her eyes long upon him). No, I 
am no enchantress! Be assured 
I am not. 
‘ King. Thou art holy as an angel, 
But our dull eye was wrapt in darkest night. 
‘ Joanna (looks cheerfully around her, and smiles). And am 
‘I really with mine own again? 
No more a wretched outcast and despised ? 
They do not.curse me, they look kindly on me. 


‘— Yes, now I see all things distinct and plain, — 


That is my king, those are the royal banners : — 
I do not see mine own. — Tell me, where is it ? 
I dare not come without it :— to my hand 


‘It was entrusted by my heavenly king. 
' Before his high throne I must lay it down ; 


I dare to shew it, for I bore it true. 
‘King (with averted face). Give her the banner. 

[They reach tt to her. She stands quite free and up- 
right, with the banner in her The ‘sky is 
lighted up with a roseate glow. 

¢ Joanna. Behold yon glorious rainbow in the air ! 

Heaven opes its golden doors, the angelic quires 

Stand in their glittering robes ; upon her breast 

She holds the eternal Son, and smiling points 

Her arms towards me. — Yes! I come, I come! 

How is’t with me? Clouds lift me from the earth, 

The heavy mail is changed fo buoyant plumes. 

1 mount, I mount, — earth lessens to my view, 

Short is the pang, eternal is the bliss. | 

(The banner drops from her hands : — she falls down 

dead. All stand long in speechless emotion. . Upon 
a slight intimation from the King, all the banners 


are laid gently upon her, so that she is entirely 
covered. — The curtain drops. 


Mr. Salvin having proved himself so well qualified to do 
‘ justice to the master-pieces of the German muse, we hope 
that this his first effort will prove but the prelude to a series 


of translations, meritorious alike for their execution and their 
tendency. 


ART. 
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Art. V. A Grammar of the Latin Language, by C. G. Zumpt, 
Professor in the Fredericks’ Gymnasium, Berlin... ‘Translated 
from the German, with Additions, by the-Rev. John Kenrick, 
M.A. 8vo. pp.390. Mawman. 1823. 


Art. VI. A Latin Grammar, arranged according to the Prin- 
ciples of the Madras Mode of Instruction; with progressive 
Lessons annexed to each Rule. For the Use of the Cathedral 
School, Hereford. By Charles Taylor, D.D. 12mo. pp,145. 
Printed at Hereford. 


Art. VII. A Praxis on the Latin Prepositions, being an Attempt 
to Illustrate their Origin, Signification, and Government, in the 
Way of Exercise, For the Use of Schools. : By Samuel But- 
ler, D.D. F.R.S., &c. Archdeacon of Derby, and Head Master 
of Pe amaaaeead Schocl. 8vo. 6s. 6d. Boards. Longman 
and Co. 


Art. VIII. A Dictionary of Latin Phrases; comprehending a 
Methodical Digest of the various Phrases from the best. Au- 
thors, which have been collected in all Phraseological ,Works 
hitherto published, for the more speedy Progress of Students in 
Latin Composition. By William Robertson, A.M. of Cam- 
bridge. A new Edition, with considerable Additions, Alter- 
ations, and Corrections. 8vo. pp.1023. 15s. bound. Bald- 
win and Co. 1824. 


T= impracticability of making any advancement in the 
acquisition of learning, without an accurate and perfect 
knowlege of its fundamental principles, must be’ sufficiently 
obvious to those who have ever learnt any thing, or ever con- 
sidered the subject. To the attainment of this object, nothing 
is more essentially requisite than the possession of those. valu- 
able auxiliaries, lexicons, and grammars. With reference to 
the former, we are inclined to think that, generally speaking, 
they are defective, and in a great measure inadequate guides 
to supply the wants of those who are commencing a course of 
classical reading’: but it is not our intention to enter on a 
disquisition of the several advantages, the general importance, 
and the universal value of lexicons; we mean simply. to con- 
fine ourselves to some animadversions on the nature, struc- 
ture, and arrangement of the grammatical works now before 
us, and of their efficacy.in advancing the tyro in the oulti+ 

vation of letters. Ig 
Lily’s Grammar, which is the primary source whence every 
work of a similar nature has been derived, may be considered 
as in many respects extremely faulty ; and the Eton Gram- 
mar, which has in many instances borrowed several of its 
leading features, is replete with inaccuracies which each suc- 
ceeding edition has tended to accumulate. The tite 108 
also 
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also of the Eton Grammar has been deservedly. reprehended.; 
and its incorrectness, its. crudities, its circumscribed and com- 
plicated syntax, have afforded endless subjects of complaint. 
Much, indeed, is it to be lamented that men of sound learn- 
ing. are so little inclined to devote their time to the amelio- 
ration of these‘ elementary books: for it is essential that the 
young scholar should meet with such facilities and elucida- 
tions, in ipso limine, as may enable him to continue his classi- 
cal career with a clear comprehension of his subject, or at 
least an intimate acquaintance with its principles. Yet how 
is this to be attained unless those who are thoroughly versed 
in every branch of classical lore will contribute their valuable 
aid: in digesting and arranging such a work, as shall combine 
perspicuity in the developement of general principles with 
copiousness of examples, and still keep in view the brevity 
which is essential to younger readers ? 

That such a plan is perfectly feasible is demonstrated by 
the production of Professor Zumpt; which, without unneces- 
sary periphrastic remarks, is incomparably more diffuse and 
abundant in its explanations than any similar book in general 
use at our public schools. Let us, for instance, collate the 
observations on the fifth declension of simple nouns as given 
in the Eton Grammar, and in that of Lily, with that of 


. Zumpt. In the Eton Grammar, we are merely told that the 


$6 fifth declension makes the genitive and dative cases singular 
to end in ez ;” in Lily, after the terminations of the declen- 
sion, we have something that is a little, and but a little, more 
explicit ; we are informed that * all nouns of the fifth declen- 
sion are of the feminine gender, excepting dies and meridies.” 
M. Zumpt, however, conveys a much clearer and more 
satisfactory state of the case. He tells us that ‘ the only 
three words in the declension which admit of a plural are 
dies, res, and species, and that Cicero even condemns the use 
of the latter beyond the singular. Such other words as acies, 
facies, effigies, series, and spes, are merely found in the nomi- 
native, accusative, and vocative plural: other words, as their 
signification would denote, have no plural. The genitive and 
dative singular have a short e before the final vowel, when a 
consonant: precedes, as jidéi, réi, but long when a vowel 
precedes, as dzé2, maciéi.’ An excellent distinction also -s 
made as to the use of the masculine gender in the word 
dies indiscriminately, which is illustrated by quotations.from 
Cicero. Thus, when it is equivalent to length of time, the 
word is feminine, ‘ ipsa dies me consolatur;” and. in. the 
date of a letter, ** aptiquior dies adscripta fuit.” ‘The common 
rule, therefore, that. dies is masculine, when it is spoken of a 
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specified day, and feminine when used of the duration of time; 
is not sufficiently exact.’ Such observations as these are cal- 
culated to be of great service; because the mind of a child 
early imbued with such comprehensive information will gain 
as much in a few days, as in the ordinary course would de- 
mand three or four years. . 

The subject of declensions has been in all our grammars 
most imperfectly and superficially explained. A boy is fre- 
quently at a loss to. comprehend the declension to which a 
word belongs ; and this difficulty occurs in a tenfold degree 
in the thivd declension, which is well known to be the most 
complicated: and extensive in the Latin language: yet the Eton 
Grammar merely says that “ it makes the genitive case to end 
in zs.” and Lily is not more explicit. ‘The superiority of 
M. Zumpt’s plan is almost self-evident. He lays down certain 
general principles, and thoroughly clears away the mass of 
rubbish which incumbers the usual system. 


‘ The nominative,’ says Zumpt, ‘ ends in the vowels in a, e, i 
y, os the consonants inc, /,n, 7, s, and x. Those in a are of 
Greek origin, and make atis in the genitive, as poema, poematis. 
Those in e change e into zs, mare; marts. ‘The words ini and 7 
are-Greek, and partly indeclinable, as gummi, partly have, as femi- 
nines, zs, and yis in the genitive, as sinapt, sinapis 3 misy, misyis, 
misys, misyos ; only the compounds in melé have melitos in the 
genitive, after the Greek. Those in 0 (common) add zis to, form 
the genitive, sometimes only lengthening the 0, sometimes chang- 
ing itinto z. Of the former kind are carbo, latro, leo, ‘liga, PAV05. 
prado, sermo, and all words in 70, as ratio, passio,’ &c. 


Thus each form and each feature of this declension are sys 
tematically analyzed. : 

We trust that our readers will be enabled by these brief 
specimens to discover the importance and evident superiority 
of Professor Zumpt’s Grammar, in the declensions, over those 
which are generally adopted. ‘The plan ‘of appropriating, 
in illustration of those declensions, words which. are. either 
purely Greek or of Greek origin, is we think extremely 
judicious. Thus all Greek words terminating in e, as, andies, 
are ascribed with great propriety to the first declension; as 
grammatice, epitome, ineis, Midas, Anchises, Anaganostes, 
&c.; and again Greek words in os, and neuters in oy, which 
make ov in the genitive, as Homerus and museum, or in er, as 
Alexander and Teucer, are placed in their natural position at 
the conclusion of the second declension. Another advantage 
is derivable from M. Zumpt’s Grammar; viz. the perspicuous 
manner in which he describes the genders of the declensions: 
This has always been.in our grammars the ‘* scandalum  offen- 
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stonis,” an insurmountable. difficulty which has produced a 
mutual embarrassment to teachers and learners: yet here, by 
a slight attention to the general rule affixed to each declen- 
sion, the inconvenience is instantly obviated. 

We must not, however, dwell longer on this elementa 
part of an elementary work, and must consequently plunge at 
once “ zn medias res,” or, in plainer terms, proceed to that por- 
tion of the book which is devoted to the syntax; a most im- 
portant feature of grammar, and demanding the most earnest 
consideration. It has been frequently observed that the syn- 
tax of the Eton Grammar is so inartificially and indefinite] 
constructed, that even its first rule is incomprehensible until 
the learner has made considerable advancements beyond it. 
This is a disadvantage which, from time immemorial, has 
been a topic of complaint. Precision is of the very essence 
of an elementary book: every rule should be exemplified in 
the most simple and perspicuous form; and every proposition 
should be so closely allied to its antecedent, that the learner 
may step by step be conducted onwards, until he acquires as 
intimate an acquaintance with the construction of a compli- 
cated sentence as with one of the simplest structure. 

Several rules occur in our grammars which it is totally im- 
possible for a boy to comprehend, in consequence of the 
variety of examples which anticipate the rules themselves. 
Numerous instances might be cited, in order to verify our 
remark: but we shall abstain from specifying any, except 
when it is absolutely requisite for the purpose of drawing a 
comparison between our own grammars and that of the pre- 
sent German Professor. In the first instance, it is worthy of 
remark that M. Zumpt invariably proceeds with his rules, and 
the immediate bearings on them, seriatim ; and in such a 
manner as to accustom the learner fully to comprehend the 
force of one example, before he is hurried forwards into the 
complicated varieties of others, which must appear, on so 
slight an acquaintance, mysterious and inexplicable. 

Section 66. contains throughout much valuable matter, and 
defines in the most sensible and acute manner the connection 
between ‘ subject and: predicate ;’ a point which should be 
thoroughly comprehended, before a pupil attempts to make 
any farther advances in the succeeding examples. It is really. 
curious to compare this first rule of syntax with the vague and 
defective observations which we find in the Eton Grammar, 
under the head of ** Verbum et Nominativus ;” a circumstance 
the more to be considered, becayise this is the vital source it- 
self of the existence of grammar. . It is not, however;. in one 
but in almost every instance that M. Zumpt displays the 
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superiority of his system, and affords an additional proof, if. 


one were,wanting, that his country not merely produces the 
most eminent poets, philologists, dramatists, critics, and meta- 
physicians, but, in the proud examples of Scheller, Broder, 
Grotefend, &c. &c., stands unrivalled in the arrangement and 


composition of grammar. It is probable, however, that some _ 
persons will condemn the Grammar of M. Zumpt, on. the 


ground that it introduces several striking innovations, and is 


marked by its departure from the old and accustomed systems. 


Yet these innovations must be gratefully welcomed by all who, 
pabyceds yap, are occupied with initiatory and elementary 
scholarship. We wish particularly to call the attention of 
our readers to the section relative to ‘picts 


‘ Passives denoting election or appointment, as: creor, eligor, 


destgnor, renuncior, declaror: — Dux a Romanis electus est Quintus. 
Fabius : — Consul omnibus centuriis Sulla renunciatys est3.—. 
Ciodius tribunus plebis est designatus. Also, paaniyae denoting : 


estimation or opinion, as Credor, existimor, habeor, judicor, nu- 
meror, putor, videor, reperior, deprehendor, censeor : — Similes 


parentibus filii plerumgue creduntur:: — Hac consideremus que 


faciunt tt qui habentur boni: — Divinatio est earum rerum’ que 
fortuite putantur predictio,’ &c. 3 gous 


It must be manifest that these rules are embodied from the 
Greek, though that ‘ which denotes election or appointment’ 
is perfectly original. With regard to the two others, the one 
importing name or title, and the other signifying estimation 
or opinion, they may be found in our own Latin grammars, 
but badly expressed, and in a much more complicated form. 
The following remark is also deserving of attention: ‘'There 


are other verbs, as do, addo, adjungo, adscribo, accio, peto, 


sumo, that take a substantive after them, which is not so 


properly the predicate as an apposition to the subject. In_ 
English, as, or for, is usually inserted to mark. this relation, , 


Servus puero comes adjungitur : — Regi augur assessor datur,’— 


Before we conclude our observations on this part of the work, 
we cannot refrain from extracting the subsequent note, which 


appears to us of considerable utility : 


‘ Section 71. Rule 11.. The point'of time is expressed by the 
ablative, without the preposition in; as Qué nocte natus Alexander: ': 
est, eddem Diane Ephesia templum deflagravit.— ( Note.) By day, - 
by night, is expressed by interdiu,gnoctu: but the ablatives die... 

The>tiyo phrases may be_com- ; 


and nocte are not uncommon, 


bined, die ac nocte, die noctugue; nocte-et interdiu, In the 
evening is vespert, or vespere, from the old word vesper, vesperis. * 
— In tempore, ot tempore alone, is used for “in good time,” +" 
Ludis is used without a preposition, as denoting a pointof timé;*’ 
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for tempore ludorum; Latinis for tempore feriarum Latinarym F 
gladiatoribus for tempore ludorum gladiatorm 3 — comitiis is Jess 
frequent. — Bello was said, as well as 1N bello, especially if joined 
with an adjective or genitive, as bello Latino, or bello Latinorum,’ 


Although we omitted to notice the subject of prepositions 
in their natural order, it is but just to observe that perhaps 
no portion of the work is more skilfully managed: for the al- 
most endless variety of examples adduced to illustrate the rule, 
the abundance of separate significations attached to each of 
the prepositions, and especially the admirable sources whence 
those significations are derived, would in themselves intitle this 
Grammar to take a very high rank among its coévals or prede- 
cessors. The only animadversion, to which it may be con- 
sidered as obnoxious, is an evident partiality for refinement on 
points which are per se sufficiently explicit; together with its 
useless disquisitions on subjects of a comparatively trivial 
nature. These, however, are slight defects, compared with 
its countervailing, and, we may add, unexampled excellences. 
From indiscriminate eulogy we are always averse: but this is 
a production which cannot be too strongly recommended. 

Mr. Kenrick, the ingenious translator of the German 
original, states in his preface that the work has received 
several additions which have much increased its size; and 


that he ought in candour to have distinguished the original | 


matter which he has introduced. He also remarks in a note 
that the section on the Roman reckoning is adscititious. From 
whatever source the information may have been derived, it is 
surely of the highest importance. Some knowlege of the 
Roman system of reckoning is very necessary, not merely 
for the purpose of comprehending the idioms derived from it, 
but from its own peculiar and intrinsic consequence. Every 
body is aware of the simple mode of computing time amon 

the Romans; and that the calendar, in its number of months 
and of the days in each month, corresponded with our own, 
but that, instead of reckoning in one uninterrupted series 
from the first to the thirty-first, there were three periods 
from which the days were enumerated. The names of Calends, 
Nones, and Ides, ‘* familiar to our mouths as household gods,” 
need no.comment: but it may be as well to notice ¢ that, in 
the months of March, May, July, and October, (which may be 
remembered by the word ommi,) the nones were on the seventh 
day, in all other months on the fifth. There are other points 


with which the generality of pupils are not so well acquaint-. 


ed; and on some the author shall speak for himself. 


*$ As the Romans called the second day before the calends, &c. 
tertio, the third quarto, &c. it is necessary in accommodating their 
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dates to our calendar to lessen by one the number of the day, ac- 
cording to the Roman reckoning, and then subtract it from the 
number of the day on which, in that month, the ides or nones fall. 
For example, tv Non. Januarias is assigned as a date; the nones 
falling on the fifth, I subtract from 5 (4—1 =) 3, which leaves 
9, or the second of January, for the day in question. — vir Idus 
Quintiles ; the ides of July falling upon the fifteenth, I must sub- 
tract six from fifteen, which leaves nine ; consequently the day in 
question is the ninth of July. In reckoning the days before the 
calends, as they are not the last day of the current month but the 
first of the following, it will be necessary also to add one to the 
number of days inthe month. Thus 111 Cal. Januarias is (31 +1) 
32—(3—1) 2=30 December. — A shorter practical rule is to add 
one to the number of the nones and ides, and wo to the number of 
days in the month for the calends, and then to subtract the num- 
ber of the day ; ez. gr. to find the Roman date of the 2Ist of 
July: 33—21 =x Cal. Sextiles. — In the times of the repubtic, 
July was called Quintilis, and August, Sextilis. The names Julius 
and Augustus were given in honor of the Caesars.’ 


We wish that we had room to transcribe the mode assigned 
by the Romans to the date of the number of days preceding 
the calends, &c.: but the short remark on the Roman leap- 
year deserves and indeed absolutely demands a place. ¢ In 
the Roman leap-year, the 24th of February (ante diem vi Cal. 
Mart.) was twice reckoned; hence the intercalated day was 
called Dies Bissextus, and the leap-year itself Annus Bissex- 
tus. —In the remainder of this valuable work, the author 
considers the reckoning of money, and fractional parts; and 
the two concluding sections are appropriated to quantity and 
accentuation. ‘They do not in the slightest degree derogate 
from the general merits of the book, which is far superior to 
any existing grammar that we know. 

After the observations which we have just made, and our 
unqualified commendations of Professor Zumpt’s labors, it 
becomes a painful and somewhat invidious task to notice a 
publication which cannot lay claim to an equal share of ap- 
plause. Yet every attempt to convey elementary instruction 
is meritorious, and so far Dr. Taylor has a claim to public 
favor. His Grammar is composed on the principles of the 
Madras system, or progressive mode of instruction: the 
rules of the Eton Grammar are curtailed; and, with the ex- 
ception of parallel English instances, it is little more than a 
transcript or abridgment of Lily. It may be remembered that 
a grammar on the principles of progression was published at 
the Charter-House: but it was in many parts so fanciful, and 
in others so complicated and enigmatical, that its existence 
could not, we imagine, be much more than ephemeral. The 
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present attempt is more successful, undoubtedly; and the 
author merits considerable praise for the candor with which 
he admits that his aim has not been novelty but utility: as 
also that he is much indebted for the assistance that Lily, the 
Eton, and the Port-Royal Grammars have afforded. Still, 
making every allowance for the Doctor’s frankness, we can 
only consider his work as a cento of adaptations, which are 
any thing but original. Thus, the Eton Prosody has sup- 
plied his rules for quantity, and Mr. Seale’s treatise on 
Greek Metres has been not less serviceable in the department 
allotted to versification. The book, however, is written in a 
style of primitive simplicity ; and the rules are given in so in- 
telligible a form, that it may be put with the greatest security 
into the hands of a child of tender age: but, as a general 
grammar of reference, to scholars at a more advanced period, 
we fear that its utility will be lamentably circumscribed. 

The first portion of grammar must, from its very nature, 
treat on subjects of the simplest form; and Dr. Taylor has 
ingeniously contrived, even in his very first page, to blend in- 
formation of consequence respecting the quantity of Latin 
words with the usual trite remarks on the formation of lan- 
guage. Weare sorry, however, to perceive that no endea- 
vour has been made to facilitate the subject of declensions. 
We have-already said, in a preceding part of this article, 
that the subject of declensions, especially the third, is most 
momentous; and that it is a stigma on our grammars that 
their remarks on this branch of the question are so scandal- 
ously defective. Such defects are but poorly supplied by Dr. 
Taylor. His definition of a verb, however, is marked by a 
happy conciseness ‘ A verb (he says) is the chief word in 
every sentence, and expresses either the action or being of 2 
thing. Some verbs are transitive, 7. ¢. their action passes on to 
a following noun, as “ I break a stick,” ‘ I build a house.” 
Some are intransitive, or neuter, z. e. their action does not 
pass on to a following noun, as, “I run,” “ water flows,” 
‘¢the sun shines,” ‘ the stick breaks,” &c.’ Instead of the 
long tirade concerning moods and tenses, we have the follow- 
ing remarks: ‘ There are six moods ; the indicative, which in- 
dicates; the imperative, which commands; the potential, 
which signifies power ; the optative, which expresses a wish; 
the subjunctive, which is joined to another verb, and is at- 
tended by some conjunction, or indefinite word; and the in- 
finitive.’ On tenses the author is equally laconic. * Tense 
is a variation in the termination of verbs, used to express 
a variety of time.’ This we consider as excellent, because 
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it clearly conveys, in a very few words, that which occupies 
usually an entire page, and which after all is but clumsily 
explained. 

Every example that is cited to illustrate the several rules 
of syntax should invariably be selected, we think, from writers 
of the Ciceronian age, or at least from the purest periods of 
Roman literature: but it too frequently happens that the in- 
stances which are adduced, besides being extracted from the 
very worst sources, are often adopted from the later 
writers, whose latinity is not merely impure but almost bar- 
baric : — nay it is not uncommon to see the modern authors 
or compilers of grammar introduce a composition of their 
own, a sort of non-descript and indefinable language, par- 
taking more of their mother-tongue than of antiquity. We 
fear that the present reverend author can scarcely claim an 
exemption from this censure; though we must do him the 
justice to admit that he has been more sparing of his own 
latinity than very many of his predecessors. With regard to 
the innovation which Dr. Taylor has admitted into his 
Grammar, by giving the examples alternately in Latin and 
English, and which thus serve as an exercise to the pupil in 
either language, we do not by any means object to it. ‘The 
Doctor, however, has evidently bestowed his chief attention 
on the arrangement of syntax; and indeed we may infer that 
this was his primary object in composing the work. His 
labors have certainly been useful, as the rules of the Eton 
Grammar are simplified and compressed in his Grammar: but 
its general tenor does not altogether please us. We are at a 
loss to conceive on what grounds the Doctor considers his 
first rule, viz. * when two substantives of different signifi- 
cations come together, the latter is put in the genitive case,’ 
as the basis of syntax. Surely, as there can be no perfect sen- 
tence without a verb, the rule which should stand in the first 
order is that which has for ages, both in Greek and Latin 
grammars, been placed foremost in the construction of sen- 
tences. Of the plan of giving the rules in English, instead of 
Latin, we are not enamored, nor can we discover its utility. 
if the pupil be required to translate the Latin examples 
which are affixed to the rule, it would be equally easy for him 
to become acquainted with the rule itself in the same language, 
as well as beneficial by adding to his stock of Latin words. 

We think, also, that Dr. Taylor would have been more 
judicious if he had excluded from his brief treatise the final 
portion on versification; which is not merely inexplicable to 
children, but would prove of some difficulty to those of more 
advanced age. Had he confined his work to an elucidation 
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of the obscurities, and to a systematic alteration of the tau- 
tological absurdities, with which our grammars are disgraced, 
he would have been better employed than by dabbling in the 
self-created and imaginary mysteries of Horatian versification. 
The name of Dr. Butler stands so deservedly eminent among 
the literati of the present day, that we hail with great plea- 
sure any work which emanates from his pen. ‘The present 
subject of our remarks is intitled ‘ A Praxis on the Latin 
Prepositions.’ Weare not aware of any similar existing work: 
but the desideratum will be no longer felt, since the execution 
of this treatise is such as to intitle it to especial commend- 
ation. Its author must have bestowed incessant attention on 
it; and indeed the task of collecting instances sufficient to 
illustrate the immense variety of prepositions, with the inter- 
minable bearings on them, appears truly appalling. Dr. B. 
is not only a sound scholar, but, as Lingo indignantly ob- 
served, ‘ the master of scholars ;” and his experience in 
scholastic tuition is so extensive, that it is scarcely possible to 
select any person better qualified for executing so useful a book 
as the * Praxis’ under consideration. ‘The plan on which 
it isconstructed is similar to that of the work so well known 
by the title of “ Valpy’s Exercises ;” except that in the one 
case the sentences are selected for the express purpose of illus- 
trating examples on grammar generally, while in the other 
the passages cited are simply given as exercises on preposi- 
tions. ‘The phraseology is sufficiently intelligible in most 
instances; and, wherever any difficulty does arise, elucidations 
are added at the bottom of the page. It is the object of the 
treatise to investigate the origin and primary sense of the nu- 
merous prepositions, thence to deduce their secondary and 
more abstruse significations, and finally to confirm and illus- 
trate such remarks by examples derived from the purest 
sources, and most approved classic writers: so that the pupil 
may have an exercise which will not only improve him in 
translation, but also give him considerable practice in the 
peculiar phraseology and more select and recondite idioms 
of the Latin language. If the version be not elegant, it is 
at least always nervous and forcible; and, in general, it is as 
literal as the various distinctions between the two languages 
will allow: while the sentences are so invariably easy as to 
render the translation of them a matter of no apprehension 
to the Jearner. If at any time a difficulty occurs, the ex- 
planations are given in the clearest form, without encouraging 
the inherent and systematic indolence of a school-boy, or 
destroying the great ends of improvement, which should be 

the sole and almost vital endeavor of a grammatical writer. 
14 Dr. B.’s 
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Dr. B.’s definition of prepositions is extremely good. They 
‘ are particles or fragments of words prefixed.to nouns or 
pronouns, and denoting their relations to other objects in 
point of locality, cause, or effect;? and in a note:he thus 
continues : 


‘ Strictly speaking, all prepositions, when applied to material 
objects, express modes of motion or rest, as @ me expresses 
motion from me; in loco, quiescence in a particular place. When 
applied to abstract terms, or mental qualities, they may often be 
considered to express the relation between cause and effect; into 
which, however, the idea of motion necessarily enters. Thus 
pre metu expalluit signifies that fear was the cause, and paleness 


the effect; per fraudem amisit signifies that fraud was the cause, 
and loss the effect,’ &c. 


Prepositions are discoverable in every distinct and varied 
branch of language except in interjections; and in their 
several significations, whether used in connection with 
nouns, pronouns, verbs, participles, adverbs, or conjunc- 
tions, they tend to increase, diminish, or change the pri- 
mitive signification of the word to which they are allied. 
The variety of meaning which each preposition asserts to 
itself is really infinite ; and the “ never ending, still beginning,” 
ramifications of which it is susceptible render the subject 
deserving of the most serious attention.— We congratulate 
Dr. Butler on the accomplishment of this excellent work, 
while we felicitate the rising generation on the very important 
acquisition which is thus made to their scholastic furniture ; 
and we trust that the book has already found easy ingress into 
all our great schools. Boys in general are too apt to con- 
sider prepositions as very unimportant; and they imagine, 
if they are informed of the case of the noun which is depend- 
ant and consequent on the preposition, that they have gleaned 
sufficient information : but let them peruse Dr. Butler’s treatise 
with attention, and they will be convinced of their error. 

We must be sparing in our extracts from this Praxis, 
but we may transcribe one or two of the author’s defi- 
nitions. 


‘ Circa, circum. ‘This preposition signifies approximation, and 
comprehension of time, place, person, or number, and is derived 
from the Greek xipx0s, a circle, whence also the Latin words circus 
and circulus.’— 

‘ Cis. This preposition expresses limitation of space, from the 
spot where we are supposed to be to some distance not exceeding 
the nearest side of a certain boundary, and is often opposed. to 
trans and ultra, which signify excess on the other side of it;.as 
Gallia Cispadana signified Gaul on the same side of the. Po as 
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Rome, in opposition to Gallia Transpadana, or Gaul on the other 
side of it. It is usually prefixed to proper names of places, as 
rivers, mountains, &c.; in which respect it differs from citra, which 
is used more promiscuously, as citra cruorem, on this side, i.e, 


short of, blood.’ 


Dr. B. is of opinion that this word is derived from the 
Greek xeice, and cites Vossius for his authority. As we are 
not aware of any thing which is more similar to it, we are 
content to let this pass: but we must object to the fanciful addi- 
tion that cis takes its origin from xéw, to cut off, or divide. We 
see not the slightest affinity between the word cis, on this side, 
and xéw, to divide; andwe are not more satisfied with trans being 
deduced from zepav, by the substitution of the letter r instead 
of x. We know that a transposition, or addition, or subtraction 
of a letter is frequently made, as in super from vmep, sub from 
uo, clam from xAeupa, palam from rarapy, &c.: but, in these 
instances, the sense and meaning are so intimately connected, 
that a metathesis is not merely natural but evident. We 
cannot, however, admit that, in the instance of trans, the 
derivation is plausible; any more than we are inclined to 
allow that cum can have any connection with ows, when such 
a word as cvy is at hand to supply a correct etymology. 

It is however but justice to confess that, in many of his 
definitions and derivations, Dr. Butler has made ample amends 
for any overstrained and gratuitous notions of other words. 
We would particularly instance the word * contra :” of which 
none of the grammarians, in the multiplicity of their con- 
jectures, have adduced a single etymon that has been satis- 
factory. Dr. B. conceives it to be the ablative case of the 
obsolete adjective conterus, in the same manner that citra, 
extra, infra, intra, and supra, are the ablatives of citer, 
exterus, inferus, interus, and superus. ‘The adjective conterus 
is easily derived from contero; and as the preposition contra 
signifies against, there must be something opposed to it; 
making therefore every allowance for the antiquity of the 
adjective, we obtain a very apposite signification. — The ety- 
mology of the preposition coram we are also inclined to 
approve. It is evidently borrowed from cum or con, united 
with os, oris; and, as the signification of it is expressly 
confined to the actual presence of the person before whom 
an action is performed, the derivation may be considered as 
good. Dr. Butler is of opinion that the word should be 
written corim, or coorim, because clam was originally spelt 
calim: but we do not see the necessity for this, any more 
than for pronouncing * coram Rege,” “ orim cum Iege,” 
which he considers as the real grammatical construction. 
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Respecting the origin of the preposition de, the ground ‘is 
highly controversial. Many persons have derived it from dis, 
which is again borrowed from the Greek word 8; while 
others imagine s%w to be its primary root. It is however a 
matter of little importance, as the preposition de is. susceptible 
of so many significations, that in some instances 85>, or dia, 
will convey the more adequate meaning; and in others, as in 
senses of privation, diminution, or division, sew will be the 
more exact. | 

‘We presume that it is needless to remark that all the English 
sentences in this volume are admirably adapted to illustrate 
the several prepositions; and that, if they are read with the 
attention which they justly merit, they will prove of great 
service to the pupil. — Here, then, we must part with the 
enlightened and erudite author; assuring him, in so doing, 
that his book is excellently calculated to fill the hiatus which 
for so many years has existed in this department of scho- 
larship. 

The fourth and last work of an elementary nature, which 
now presents itself to our notice, is a new, revised, and im- 
proved edition of Robertson’s Dictionary of Latin Phrases. 
Our learned readers are of course well acquainted with the 
Lexicon Ciceronianum of Nizolius; and this is a book of a 
similar nature, excepting that the phrases of Nizolius are 
simply those which are discoverable in the writings of Cicero, 
while Robertson takes an unlimited extent, though he consults 
only the purest and most classic sources, Cicero, ‘Tacitus, Vir- 
gil, Sallust, Ovid, Terence, Plautus, &c. This dictionary ren- 
ders the access to Latin peculiarities much more simple and 
easy, as it is enriched with thousands of the best phrases 
borrowed from the most approved authors, and is consequently 
of great value to students in the composition of Latin. The 


present editor seems to have brought to the task which he 


undertook not only a sound judgment, but an extent and 
accuracy of investigation which redound much to his credit 
in the performance of a duty that must have been, to say the 
least, irksome and tedious. His selections are clear, succinct, 
and perspicuous, and his improvements on the original work 
are manifold. 

Such being the nature of this Dictionary of Latin Phrases, 
it will be easily seen that it possesses considerable utility : 
but in no respect, perhaps, is this utility more conspicuous 


than in the mass of excellent quotations which are collected, 


and with which it would be the labor of many years for the 
student to make himself acquainted in the works of the re- 
spective authors. No book extant can so materially assist a 
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boy in the composition of Latin prose; and every phrase has 
at least twelve or fourteen synonyms, so that he must indeed 
be fastidious who is unable from: so many sources to ad 
one satisfactory selection. The editor has confined himself 
to the formation of a dictionary almost exclusively for a pecu- 
liar class of boys; viz. those in the middle or upper forms of 
public schools; and, keeping this object steadily in view, 
a compilation has been made which not merely precludes 
critical reprehension, but deserves warm commendation. No 
work intended for the use of schools, and therefore con- 
structed on circumscribed principles, should adduce autho- 
rities from writers of whom little is known except by a few 
desultory fragments, or perhaps whose very names are but 
slightly appreciated by mature scholars. This is a fault 
aceite of too frequent occurrence in our very best lexicons 
and dictionaries, but it is one from which the work before us 
is fortunately exempt. — Bacon has admirably remarked that 
‘“‘ knowledge is power ;” and surely, then, no species of know- 
lege can be more valuable than an attempt to preserve, and 
inculcate, a vast variety of those phrases in which our classic 
ancestors were accustomed to convey their thoughts, their 
intentions, and their experience. We have already said that 
every sentiment is illustrated by several separate significations ; 
and we will select the first sentence which presents itself, that 
our readers may form their own judgment on the utility of 
the book. 

‘ Arts have not their due honor ;— Learning is not esteemed 
as it ought to be; — artes merito honore carent ; nou, ut deberent, 
honeste sunt ; non quanti deberent, astimantur ; non quo deberent, 
quo @quo essent loco sunt; non quem deberent locum obtinent, 
non admodum in honore sunt ; dignitatis, estimationis, honoris, 
loct non habent satis, exigut pretiz sunt, parvi sunt, haud magne 
reputantur bone artes ; bonis artibus honor non est, locus non est, 
honor non tribuitur ; bone artes honore vacant, dignitate carent, 
non coluntur, jacent, minime vigent.’ | 

Thus, in so short a space as the preceding, we have eight 
several modes of rendering the same passage; and very fre- 
quently twenty-five and even thirty synonyms, of equal length 
with those which we have quoted, are adduced to aid the pupil 
in the art of composition. We trust that our readers will con- 
cur in our opinion, that this is a most satisfactory publication ; 
and that, with so valuable an assistant at his elbow, the tyro 
can have no excuse if he falls into the habit of writing in- 
correct latinity. As every phrase is similarly illustrated, it 
is needless to extract more from this Dictionary; and it is 
enough to say that the sentences are almost all well selected, 
and that the whole is not merely accurate and pene 
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but highly instructive, and even entertaining. In the exe- 
cution of his design, the editor has been compelled to follow 
the track of various learned men, whose labors have been 
directed with great success to the attainment of classical 
phraseology. Their compositions have evidently been his 
model; and, as their researches have been of considerable 
service to him, he has in his turn elucidated many of their 
obscurities, and imitated their excellences. All the compo- 
sitions of a similar nature, which have hitherto issued from the 
press, are in many respects unsatisfactory. ‘They have either 
been contracted and deficient in information which was really 
necessary, or they have been distended to an unnatural size 
for the purpose of introducing protracted and unconnected 
sentences from writers whose authorities are worthless. The 
present work, however, has accomplished that which pre- 
ceding writers had left in an incomplete state, and combines 
the essence of their remarks with much original matter 
hitherto uncollected. . 





Art. IX. The Jamaica Planter’s Guide ; or, a System for plant- 
ing and managing a Sugar Estate, or other Plantations in that 
Island, and throughout the British West Indies in general. 
Illustrated with interesting Anecdotes. By Thomas Roughley, 
nearly Twenty Years a Sugar Planter in Jamaica. 8vo. 
pp.-420. 12s. Boards. Longman and Co. 1823. 


M R. RouGHLEY has delivered, in this volume, a very 
copious code of instructions for the management and 
culture of a sugar-estate; and he has shewn throughout great 
good sense, with as much practical humanity as is consistent 
with the continuance of the present driving system of slave- 
labor. Our opportunities of information, however, do not 
enable us to appreciate the numerous details of plantation- 
economy into which he has been necessarily led; and our 
readers, probably, will not regret that they are thus deprived 
of an analytical account of the work before us: — but it pos- 
sesses a higher interest with the philanthropist, who has not 
yet abandoned all hope of ameliorating the condition of 
the poor Negro; in as much as it affords information si onal 
ing the present state of society in Jamaica, and the condition 
of the slave-population. The management of the estates of 
absentee-proprietors, and even of some merchants in that island, 
is chiefly intrusted to resident agents or attornies; a large 
proportion of whom appear, from the statements of Mr. R., 


to be among the most worthless of mankind. ™ 
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‘ The major part,’ he says, ¢ or five-sixths of this class of re- 
presentatives, are men who are engrossed by their own interested 
speculations, attentive to what will promote their own selfish | 
views, making every other object within their grasp subservient 
to their ambition. Though perhaps they are too ignorant to be 
planters, they are too ostentatious, proud, and supine, to contri- 
bute to the good of their constituents. Nor is it the least of their 
defects that they clandestinely prefer the interest of a mortgagee or 
affluent merchant (who may possibly have some secret design upon 
the estate) to that of the owner. This is sometimes done, because 
such a mortgagee or merchant, becoming powerfully connected 
in the island, may be the means not only of continuing the attorney 
in his agency, but of advancing his influence, authority, and 
wealth, by procuring for him commissions for the management 
of other estates. By this means, a fruitful West India island is 
converted into a devastated mortgage. Sometimes it happens 
that the attorney, consulting his pleasure, fixes his residence on 
one of the estates of his constituents, with far greater regard to 
save expense to himself, than his absent employer. He looks 
about for a healthy eligible situation; a large house well fur- 
nished ; sensible, clean, handsome slaves as servants; grounds 
delightful and pleasing to his eye; a flower-garden to refresh his 
weary senses; a kitchen-garden to furnish his table; but, above 
all, where small stock are numerous and thriving, that he may 
have an abundant supply for his own consumption without ex- 
pense. He cultivates luxuriant grass-pieces, and corn for his 
horses and cattle, without any deduction from his per centage on 
the sale of the crops. Thus his establishment is secretly, and with 
mercenary meanness, supported: the proprietor of the estate in 
this manner contributing to his aggrandisement. The contribu- 
tion thus levied is not less, considering all circumstances, than 
700/. ayear. What, however, is still more surprising, is, that this 
very person, who thus reposes upon the substance of his con- 
stituents, in superabundant plenty, very often does not know the 
limits of the estate he is empowered to manage, or even a cane- 
piece within a musket-shot of the house he inhabits. He cannot 
tell whether it is attached to that or any other property. The poor 
overseer, dependent on his will, is in constant jeopardy, and his 
mind freque..ly thereby estranged from the proper duties of his 
station. If any deficiency is discovered in the supplies required 
for the house or retinue of the attorney, he is reproved by harsh 
notes, and supposititious faults are imputed to him. Whether an 
ample crop has been taken off, and a promising one is ad- 
vancing, with little loss of slaves and stock (the true criterion of 
good management) signifies little. This meritorious, industrious 
servant, is discharged, and his place filled up with perhaps an 
obsequious novice.’ 


With a view to remedy the evils of this system of island- 
agency, Mr. R. proposes to employ travelling agents, who 
shall alternately visit and inspect the estates, and return to 
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Europe, carrying with them ample documents of their pro- 
ceedings, and of the condition and prospects of the estates, 

Mr. R. has considered at great length the qualifications of 
an overseer, and has branded with merited infamy the con- 
duct which too many of them unfortunately pursue. 


‘ The overseer must keep the slaves strictly to their work, yet 
not imposing on them unusual hours, or inflicting punishment for 
every trifling offence ; but when punishment for crimes is neces- 
sary, to temper it with Sse mercy. He must be attentive to 
their real wants, not suffering them to teaze him with their trifling 
complaints, or tamper with him by their arts, but promptly satisfy 
them, by enquiring into their serious grievances. Above all 
things, he must not encourage the spirit of Obea in them (which 
is horrible), or dishearten them by cohabiting with their wives, 
annulling thereby their domestic felicities. He must not suffer 
their provision-grounds to be neglected, trespassed on, or ruined, 
or their houses to be out of repair or uncomfortable; for it very 
often happens, that well disposed slaves by such freedoms taken 
with their wives, their well-established grounds ruined by thieves 
or cattle, their domestic quiet and comfort intruded upon, or their 
houses rendered uninhabitable by storm or casualty, become run- 
aways. Their conduct influences others, till at last the strength 
of the estate vanishes, the evil becomes notorious, and the plant- 
ation, of course, becomes neglected.’ 


Then comes the real history of most Negro-insurrections : 


‘ The magistrates are then obliged to take this growing evil into 
serious consideration. Hunting parties are sent out (perhaps 
with little success) to bring in the fugitives ; martial law is at last 
proclaimed throughout the diseased district; all sorts of people 
are harassed ; public trials are instituted; some of the runaways 
are never caught; others who are brought in undergo trial, and 
are convicted and sentenced to death or transportation for life. 
All these proceedings might be avoided by well timed, prompt 
attention at the beginning of the evil. The overseer loses his 
character and situation by such misconduct. He seldom regains 
them, but often sinks into contemptuous disrepute; or if he main- 
tains them, it is by the stern will of an all-commanding resident 
island-agent, who has promoted and sanctioned this odious and 
cruel policy. But what is still more intolerable, still more 
heart-breaking, and calls loudly for public justice, is when those 
very provision-grounds, those very Negro-houses, which are nursed 
ine reared by the painful toil of the Negroes, by months and years 
of indefatigable labour, those temples of their present and future 
happiness, are, by the despotic mandate of a ruthless resident 
island-agent, contrary to the island-laws, desperately entered into 
by a gang to his purpose, the provisions destroyed, the houses 
with their contents pulled down, levelled to the ground, and 
burnt. It may easily be conjectured what will be the conse- 
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quence, when the slave views his beggared starving family, his 
comforts fled, his happiness annihilated and expiring.’ 


In illustration of such atrociously wicked conduct,’ which 
could, not have existence but in conjunction with slavery, 
Mr. R. tells the tragical tale of a brutal overseer, who fell a: 
sacrifice to the vengeance of his tortured slaves. 


¢ Somé Mulatto slaves upon the property, as tradesmen, with 
others, whom this overseer was in the habit of unceasingly carping 
at and punishing, for what he thought neglect of duty, upon being 
threatened, betook themselves to flight, in order to save them- 
selves from his resentment. He then applied himself to the dia- 
bolical, ruinous plan of inducing them to return home, by root- 
ing up their provision-grounds, and pulling down their houses in 
despite of the island-laws : they still remained out for some time, 
till the overseer became somewhat sick, and they thought the 
storm abated. His disorder became less, and their fears returned, 
as they thought him implacable, — and they conspired to put him 
to death with secrecy and despatch. He was of considerable’ 
stature, with great strength. In the dead of the night, when his 
dwelling-house was divested of its servants except one female, 
who either knew and approved of their design, or they enticed 
out of the room, these Mulatto men-slaves associated with others 
who came there. The overseer was asleep in bed with a young’ 
child of his own, little thinking of, or ever surmising his approach- ’ 
ing fate. The noise of their entry startled him: he grasped a 
hanger that was near his bed; but before he could see them, or 
make an effort with it for his delivery, they rushed on him in‘a 
body. A violent scuffle ensued for some minutes. After knock- 
ing some of them down, he often plunged for his escape, but they 
still pressing upon him, he at length became exhausted. They 
then caught him by the legs, threw a rope over his head, round » 
his neck; and while some dragged him by the legs, others swung 
the rope round the bed-post, and thus, by pulling contrary ways, 
they soon strangled him. They then deliberately went to his - 
trunk, took out clean linen, and after washing him and the room ° 
from blood, or any thing that might cause discovery of the mur- 
der, they put on him the clean linen, and laid him in the bed 
again. They then retired, congratulating one another on thus 
effecting their design, as they thought, without discovery, and 
with impunity.’ 

The murder was discovered, but not till the lapse of some 
months: conviction of the perpetrators took place, on the evi- | 
dence of the female servant and one of the conspirators ; and | 
the punishment of death followed, with the addition of de- 
capitation and exposure of the mangled heads on lofty poles, - 


near the high road, where it approached the scene of this 
sad retribution of domestic tyranny. 
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. The next individual to the overseer, in the executive part of 
a sugar-plantation, is the head-driver ; and his picture, as it is 


drawn by the present author, is truly impressive and original. 


‘ The most important personage in the slave-population of an 
estate is the head driver. He is seen carrying with him the em- 
blems of his rank and dignity, a polished staff or wand, with 


prongy crooks on it to lean on, and a short-handled, tangible 


whip ; his office combining within itself a power, derived princi- 


pally from the overseer, of directing all conditions of slaves, 


relative to the precise work he wishes each gang or mechanic to 
undergo or execute. The great gang is comprised of the most 
powerful field-negroes, and is always under his charge. These 
are the strength with which principally to carry into effect the 
main work in the field, and manufacture the sugar and rum. 
There are so many points to turn to, so many occasions for his 
skill, vigilance, steadiness, and trust-worthiness, that the selection 
of such a man, fit for such a place, requires circumspection, and 
an intimate knowledge of his talents and capacity. A bad or 
indifferent head driver sets almost every thing at variance; in- 


jures the negroes, and the culture of the land. He is like a cruel 


blast that pervades every thing, and spares nothing.’ 


Mr. Roughley has shewn a laudable anxiety to impress on 
sugar-planters the necessity of humane treatment of their slaves, 
with a view to their own interest; and he does this with an 
eagerness of manner, which too plainly shewe how often the 
caprice and cruelty of overseers and drivers injure the pro- 
perty of their employers. He tells us that * some overseers 
are passionately fond of night-work, and send the mill-gang 
and boilers to the field during the greater part of the day, on 
purpose to push on some favorite field-work, which, in my 
opinion, is a bad plan, if it can be avoided.’ The poor 
wretches, who have been all night laboring in the boilin 
house, are not likely to do much work in the field during the 
heat of the su¢ceeding day, even under the inspiring lash of 
the cart-whip. 

Throughout this volume, the writer appears quite ena- 
moured of his subject ; and this, indeed, is not surprizing when 
we consider the length of time during which he pursued the 
occupation of a planter. He speaks with a degree of rapture 
of *the noble science of cane-planting,’ (p.182.) and ex- 
presses himself in the figurative language of poetry respecting 
the habitudes and appetites of this parent of sweetness. 


‘The sugar-cane, in its primitive state, seems to court the 
favour and auspices of the great luminary of day. In its infancy 
it is cherished by it, in its youth it is invigorated, and in its. pro- 


gress to maturity it is ripened and supported. So many favours | 


proceeding-from this great enlivener of nature, induce the sugar- 
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carié to seek, as it were, a'situation to benefit by its sustainj 
powers.’—— The bounty of the morning sun is mostly to-be prized. 
mostlyto be wished-for on cane-pieces. It cheip sien the rigours 
of a cold, damp, bleak night, makes vegetation glad, spontaneoys, 
and thriving.; and. generally when it shows upon land early jn, 
the morning, its visits are prolonged till evening.’ pote 
‘We cannot conclude without recommenditig this * Guide’ to” 
the’ notice ‘of West-India proprietors, and sugar-planters; 
and we ‘sincerely hope. that, while slavery continues to exist, 
the sound judgment of Mr. R., and the humane principles:of 
conduct which he every where inculcates, may exert: a benige: 
nant influence on those whose lot it is to exact compulsory 
labor from their enslaved fellow-men. , 0 





ee 


Art, X- Historical Life of Joanna of Sicily, Queen of Naples, ; 
and Countess of Provence ; with correlative Details of the Li-' 
terature and Manners of Italy and Provence, in the Thirteenth ‘ 
and Fourteenth Centuries. 2 Vols. 8vo. Ill. 5s. Boards, 
“Baldwin and Co. 1824. ’ 


P=. prevailing character of this new contribution to Italian. 
literature is far from uninteresting ; the execution of itis , 

~ at least respectable; and it is only to the supposed deficiency 
and incorrectness of the historical materials, that we must at-_ 

tribute the delay of its appearance to so late a period as the 
present. In many points of view, the subject has long been” 
considered as both important and attractive; and several mo- , 
dern writers, we know, have had it under contemplation, . 
though the dubious and disputed nature of the accounts con-_ 
cerning the period induced them finally to abandon thé,, 
attempt. Another, and perhaps still more cogent, reason. for, 
declining such a task was the knowlege that so.many relative 
points connected with the revival of literature and the arts, 
during the middle ages, had been already amply treated , 
and illustrated in works professedly devoted to such subjects. . 
The variety, indeed, and the voluminous character of our., 
literary notices respecting the age of Petrarch and Boccaccio, 
which embrace most of the everts in which those distinguished, 
men were interested, and have been published rather extensive-., 
ly in various modern languages, must necessarily detract some-.. 
what from the merit and novelty of the literary portions of the ;; 
present volumes. In truth, they contain little either of fact or .. 
anecdote relating to the characters and productions of the. 
times, excepting the author’s immediate subject of the Queen. 
of Naples ns py ‘court, that we do not find in sia ey 
, . -» other 
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other publications connected with the revival of literature 
during the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. The inform- 
ation contained in them, also, is not very difficult of access ; 
it having become almost familiar to the public through the 
labors of many English writers, subsequent to those of M. de 
Sade, and other literary historians of Italy and Germany. 
To these we may add the more particular but conflicting 
accounts given by native writers, such as Collenuccio and 
Costanzo ; besides private notices of the characters who bore 
a part in the court-transactions during the times of Joanna 
and her successors. 

Much literary novelty, therefore, cannot be said to attach 
to this work: but it has the merit of arranging and present- 
ing all that was before scattered through a variety of channels, 
in a new form, and under a different point of view; and the 
previous notoriety of much of the literary information will be 
found to derogate the less from the merit of the remaining 
portions of the work, because it is held in due subservience 
to the history and transactions of the times, on which a far 
greater degree of interest will be found to depend. Grant- 
ing, indeed, that the authorities employed could more gene- 
tally be deemed genuine, and correct, no subject perhaps is 
better calculated to afford such interest than the character 
and adventures of the Queen, and the transactions of the Nea- 
politan court, during a part of the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries. Nearly two ages ago, Brantome is known to have 
expressed his surprize ‘that neither Petrarch nor Boccaccio 
had employed their talents in drawing out a regular history of 
the life and reign of a princess whom both have so highly 
extolled ; and this is doubly to be regretted, because one of 
the earliest histories relating to the period, that of Collenuccio, 
abounds with fabrications little consistent with the name of 
history, and in many points asperses the character of the 
Queen : who, with less justice than attended the unfortunate 
Mary Stuart, has been accused of having conspired the death 
of her husband Andrew. Possessed of great beauty, united to 
virtues and qualities of a high order, and celebrated for her wit, 
learning, and accomplishments, Joanna had every thirg in her 
character that was favorable to the refutation of so heinous a 
charge; while the circumstances, however suspicious in a few 
points, have by no means the same strength of evidence as in 
the case of the Scotish Queen. The idol of her court, flat- 
tered by the first wits and scholars, and equally fond of liter- 
ary and political. fame, with abilities enabling her to succeed 
for a period in her object, it is extremely improbable that she 
would think of arming her hand against a consort whose 
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weakness of character would never voluntarily have «inter- 
fered. with her own views of power. It would much-better 
have promoted her purpose to have contrived the destruction 
of, the usurping priest Friar Robert, who had acquired stich 
completé ascendancy over the national counsels as to thwart 


her views ‘in almost every direction. Any accusation of this 
kind would have worn a much stronger air of probability ; 


and we are glad to perceive that the author affords. little 
countenance to the report of Andrew’s assassination by Joanna: 
which he attributes on sounder authority to a separate party, 


most likely free from the least instigation or connivance: ‘o 
the Queen. ° 


On this subject we shall enter into some details in’ the 
author’s own words, and shall thus afford by no’ means thie 
least interesting specimen of the style and character of ‘his 
work; which is in general composed with a temperate and 
impartial spirit, united to considerable ease and energy . of 


language. | 


‘ The 20th of September, 1345, was fixed for the coronation of the 
king and queen, On the night of the 18th they retired to rest as 
usual, intending to return at an early hour the next day to Naples, 
preparatory to the ceremonies and fatigues of the morrow. The 
Hungarian attendants of Andrew were sunk in sleep and wine, 
the monks of the convent were enjoying their short repose pre- 
vious to their customary hour of chaunting matins, when “Ma- 
brice, the sister of Jacobuzio di Pace, Andrew’s chamberlain, 
who was one of the ladies of the Queen’s bed-chamber, entered 
in haste, and told Andrew that a courier from Friar Robert had 
just arrived, and waited to confer with him on affairs of moment. 
Unsuspicious of any evil design, the’Prince got up and dressed 
himself, in order to proceed to an apartment at the end of a 
neighbouring gallery, where, not the supposed courier, but some 
of the conspirators were assembled. Immediately on his leaving 


the Queen, the door of her apartment was secured bY the con- 


spirators, we must suppose to prevent his return, or her egress. 
When he got about the middle of the gallery, some persons, but 
who they were was never positively known, surrounded him ; one 
stopped his mouth with an iron gauntlet or glove so as to prevent 
his cries; others threw round his neck a cord with a running knot, 
a towel, or a handkerchief, — for the circumstances are differently 
related, and all dragged him forward to the balcony of the open 
gallery, from which he was hung over the garden, and some of 
the conspirators stationed there strangled him by pulling him by 
the. feet... Having accomplished their horrible purpose, they 
would have proceeded to bury the body in the garden, with the 
intention of saying he had left the kmgdom for Hu 


ngary, by the 
adyiee of his counsellors; but the execution of 


is imbecile 
contrivance was stopped by the unexpected appearance of an 


; 


. Hungarian maid (by some said to have been the nurse of Andrew, 


but 
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but not so called by Villani,) who slept near, probably in one of 
the apartments under the balcony, and who was disturbed’ by the 
fall of the body, when the cord which suspended: it was cut ‘or 
broken. Her cries assembled the inhabitants of the convent'to 
the spot, and dispersed the conspirators, who fled in all directions; 
and the body of the unfortunate Prince was immediately carried 
into the church of the convent. Of this horrible: transaction, 
little is certainly known, except the atrocious catastrophe. His- 
torians disagree as to the circumstances, the instigators, and the 
perpetrators of the murder, and abound in directly contradictory 
assertions: some say that Andrew was sleeping with the Queen 
when he was called up; and as Boccaccio on hi one side, who 
was at Naples at the time, and Villani on the other, who had been 
informed by Nicholas, the Hungarian, his governor, agree in this, 
it was most probably the case; others, however, say he was in 
the anti-chamber, undressing, and others that he was in a different 
apartment altogether, with the ladies of the Queen’s bed-chamber, 
laughing and talking with childish mirth. The Queen; immediate] 
on the murder, fled to Naples, in a dreadful state of agitation sad 
fear ; and calling round her the most esteemed friends of King 
Robert, commanded their counsels in this fearful emergency. 
Messengers were immediately dispatched to inform the Pope and 
the King of Hungary of the dreadful event ; and Joanna is said 
to have written to the latter a most pathetic letter, imploring his 
protection for her and her unborn child. No authentic account 
remains of how or when she became acquainted, or showed ac- 
quaintance, with the murder of Andrew. Villani only says, she 
returned to Naples next morning, and did not show the grief slie 
ought to have done. Her contemporary friends, who have not had 
recourse to invention in her defence, are also silent on the subject. 
But some writers have represented her behaviour according as it 
appeared most likely to their imagination that she would act on 
the supposition of her guilty participation in the foul deed. The 
Chronicle of Gravina represents the nurse, after seeing the body 
in the garden, as calling Andrew, and receiving no answer, on 
which she burst into the apartment; and states that when the 
Queen was informed by her and others, whom her cries drew to 
her apartment, of the murder of the King, she was so conscience- 
stricken, and in such a state of guilty confusion, that she could 
not even rise from the spot where she lay till the morning was far 
advanced, and knew not how to raise her tearless eyes, or to look 
up at any one. | 3 | 
‘ The fancy of other writers has given a directly contrary 
picture. The nurse, according to her usual custom, ane into 
the apartment and finds the Queen sitting up at the side of ‘the 
bed ; she asks her where the King is, Joanna laughing, says she 
does not know, on which the nurse goes out, and, directed by a 
miraculous light, sees Andrew’s body lying on-the grass, below 
the balcony ; supposing him asleep, she returns to the chamber, 
saying, “ Lady, the King sleeps m the: garden,” to which ‘the 
Queen replies, ‘ Let. him sleep there,’ still’ unsatisfied, ‘she 
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_gAt.the. end. of three days, the body of. the unfortunate 
ndrew;was conveyed. to Naples, and buried in the cath al 
““ where,” says Bouche, “ it was laid in. the.chapel of St. Louis, 
with many tears and lamentations.” The horror that was expressed 
at ‘his fate by all ranks of people in the kingdom “of Naples ‘4s 
ighly creditable to the moral. feeling of the times: the youth; 
@ infidcence, and the unmerited sufferings of the victinn«moved 
the ‘most obdurate hearts. . But whilst historians unaniniensly 
record this circumstance, the representations of many. would, lead 
acareless reader to suppose that the remains of the Prince. were 
lected and exposed to indignity. ‘‘ His body lay three days 
unburied, and then, say they, was brought to Naples, and buried 
by the canon of the cathedral at his own expense.” Hence some 
make out an additional charge against Joanna, accusing her of 
pes. goog He interment altogether; whilst. others assert that she 
ad it performed hastily and privately before she left Aversa. 
These accusations neutralize each other. The first opinion ‘is de- 
rived from what Bouche calls “ the ingenious, but false, epitaph,’ 
inscribed on the tomb of Andrew in the early part of the 16th 
ntury, by one of those who, after the accusations originally made 
against her had been given up by her contemporaries, prompted 
Saag of party-spirit in religion, endeavoured to. revive them 
after her decease.’ : | : 


descends to the garden, where her appearance put the. conspirators 





~oWe can readily agree with the writer, after such a repre- 
sentation of circumstances, that they were well calculated. to 
give. rise to the slanderous charge which followed: .a com- 
pound of truth and falsehood, in which so many other accu- 
sations injurious to the fame of eminent persons often originate, 


* «The Queen’s general character, likewise, for equity, humanity, 
patience, “arid forgiveness, is greatly in her favour ; while the testi- 
mony Of the judicious historian Costanzo exhibits Andrew only 
as‘stapid and indolent, and rather as devoid of great qualities than 

aed by vicious ones. Villani designates him only as a youth- 
ful and innocent king ; while Petrarch, rising in his praises,. calls 
hinmi.the most gentle and inoffensive of men, a youth of a rare 
disposition, aking of great hopes.’ , | | 


ox ithout attempting to follow the author into unnecessary 
details, all tending to establish the innocence of the party.ac- 


cused, we. proceed to more interesting points connected: with 


the fortunes of the ill-fated Joanna; whose prudence, constancy, 
and courage, never forsook her even amid the most trying cir- 
cumstances, but were in vain exerted to rescue her and her 
country from their impending doom. — Living in a court and 
atiiopg: a people who were a prey to civil distractions, the ob- 

set ‘Of the intrigues of some of her most confidential agents 
: x ‘adisers, and betrayed by her own relatives-as well-as: by 
eit | | , one 
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the court to which she was allied *by' marriage, “she ‘long: sas- 
tained the shock of party-conflict, and delayed those calami- 
ties which she could not avert. The magnanimous’ prote 
ress of her people, the penetoas atroness of, atts ‘and “Teatit- 
ing, admired and pitied by all ranks of disinterested,charac 
in the nation, she. would doubtless have, risen superior to her 
misfortunes, and even have freed her. country. from. foreign 
invasion, had it not been for the perfidy of her kinsman,, fal: 
lowed up by that ‘of his successor, the Duke Charles: of: Du 
razzo; whosought to raise himself 6n her ruin, and who became 
the cause both of his own and of her untimely fate. “Thoughthe 
had been his benefactress and friend, was nearly related to fim 
by the ties of marriage, and though he was her intended suéces- 
sor, none of these considerations were able to, check ‘his’ ings- 
tiable.cupidity and. ambition. He fomented. the dissensions 
and jealousies of all her enemies; corresponding with, yet be- 
traying, each as his interest appeared to dictate: but he never 
broke with any party until he was prepared to strike the fatal 
blow. He attempted even to become reconciled. to the court 
of Hungary, whose armies were laying waste the Neapolitan 
territories, (under the pretence of avenging the death of Ai- 
drew, the King of Hungary’s brother,) by spréadin; fresh 
calumnies against his benefactress and Queen ; and. by this 
step he laid the foundation of all her subsequent misfortunes, 
as well as of his own destruction: for he was unable:to pacify 
the hatred of the Hungarian monarch, who, after his:occupa- 
tion of the Neapolitan capital, prepared to avenge himself:on 
the supposed assassins of his brother. , As a variety of import- 
ant and unhappy events are crowded about this period into a 
short space of time, we shall here extract some of the more 
interesting that are connected with the history of the unfortu- 
nate Queen, She could have little chance of success against 
such a combination of enemies, headed by an implacable: and, 
ambitious monarch ; who, with his barbarous army,‘ ‘terri- 
fied the meaner herd by the ill-omened aspect of ‘his sablé 
standard, on which was horribly depicted the murdér ‘of 
Andrew. ‘To render the effect of this: portentous banner; more 
impressive, it was borne and surrounded by: a chosen; band-of 
mourners,. habited in black.’ » Sw beer 
-¢ In this state of affairs,’ continues the author, * judging Rer 
cause’to be utterly hopeless, from her inability to distinguish her 
friends from her’enemies, the Queen resolved to yield to'@.storm 
she could not avert, and to retire to’ Provence.’ ‘To save: hes 
kingdom from the ruin which must be the effect of continuing. she 
contest, Jet:the result be what it might, she summoned a general 


oned a general 
assembly-of. the. nation at Naples, oonrisHing Of, depiien feos 
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the.nebility and the chief cities, and the governors of the capital 
itself; and pablicly absolved them from their allegiance., The 
father of Joanna is'recorded to have spoken by his wise men.in the 
public: assemblies of ‘Florence; but she, trusting in her own 
powers, addressed her assembled people herself, in a strain of 
eloquence) that! left’ an indelible impression on their minds, and 
contributed much to her restoration to her throne. ©. 

/\$\ Her ‘address: began by stating, in undisguised terms, ‘ the 
damper which threatened the capital from the approach of the 
King of Hungary, now almost at its gates, and her inability to 
resist him, ‘from the effect of the calumnies of those who, without 
any <ctime of her own, had accused her of the most atrocious 
iniquity; insensible to the pity they should have felt for their 
queen, who, inthe earliest bloom of youth, had been the victim 
of misfortune.” She then declared her resolution to leave the 
kingdom, “ in order to make manifest her innocence to the vicar 
of" God on earth, as it was known to God in heaven, and to force 
the whole world to acknowledge it from the assistance she felt 
the ¢ertain hope of receiving from the Almighty himself. But 
unwilling that her nobles or people should be afflicted as she had 
been afflicted, she would spare them the misery which a contest 
with the Hungarians would draw down on them, and therefore, 
though she felt-assured that neither the barons nor the people 
would refuse to defend her just rights in arms, if not for her own 
merits, (for they knew that till that hour she had been a queen in 
name only, without power to do good to any one,) at least for 
the love they bore the memory of her father and grandfather, — 
she yielded her rights for the public good; and absolving the 
nobles and people from their oaths of allegiance, commanded 
them to make no resistance, but freely to go to the enraged King 
of Hungary, and tender him their submission in person, delivering 
the keys of towns and castles, without awaiting the summons of 
herald or trumpet.” | 

_ © The inexpressible grace and touching eloquence of Joanna 
meved the assembly to tears. Calm and magnanimous, she alone 
was sufficiently composed at this affecting moment to speak; and 
animated by the unequivocal sympathy she excited, she bid 
them’ “ cast away despondency, and share with her the cheerful 
hope she felt in the justice of God, who, she could not doubt, 
would display her innocence to the world, and restore her to her 
kingdom and her fair fame.” 

‘ ‘To one convinced of the innocence of the persecuted Joanna, 
nothing can be imagined more affecting than this young and 
lovely woman thus commanding herself, and melting the stern 
warrior and rough burgher into tears at her feet. ‘ If there be 
any thing touching in nature, it is the tears of proud man ; if there 
be any thing ‘sublime, it is the mild fortitude of weak woman.” 
The profound silence which had reigned in the assembly on the 
first address of the Queen, was now broken by clamorous exclam- 
ations, imploring her to remain, and dare every hazard, the nobles 
vowing to maintain her on the throne at the risk of their own and 
their children’s lives. 
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‘ It is not to. be ‘supposed that one of the! most eaptivating 
women the world ever saw: could appeal.in vain to the sympathy 
of man in this age of chivalry, when devotion to. beauty waa 
carried to a degree of enthusiasm often bordering on madiiess; 
Even those, in whom age and experience had chilled, the ardent 
enthusiasm of manhood in its prime, were not less: profoundly 
affected by her address, and whilst they applauded and. confirmed 
her sage resolution, as the most effectual method of ultimately 
securing the success of her cause, they vowed never to remain 
at rest till they had procured her return, and to devote theit 
lives and fortunes to her service. The 15th of January was ac- 
cordingly fixed for Joanna’s embarkation for Provence, and three 
gallies were provided to convey her and her household, with her 
most precious effects and attached friends. The people of Naples 
had hitherto been divided between horror of the crime attributed to 
her, and early affection formed in her happy childhood, when she 
had-been the delight of every eye, “ having grown up familiarly 
amongst them from her cradle.” The latter sentiment now alone 
prevailed, heightened by pity for the misfortunes which, under 
any point of view, had been drawn down on her by the evil agency 
of others, and by ‘ admiration of that wisdom which began to dis- 
play itself im all her actions, and gave promise of what she one 
day proved.” Their regrets were unanimous and vehement, and 
when she bade adieu to the mansion of her father, every man and 
woman in the city repaired to the scene of embarkation to kiss 
her hand, or catch a last sight of her beautiful form as she stood 
on the deck of the galley which every moment lessened to their 
view. Both sexes wept bitterly as she left the shore ; and as long 
as the gallies could be seen, even as a small speck on the ocean, 
they were watched bythe anxious crowd; and when they could no 
longer discern the frail bark which was to bear their young queen, 
in the depth of winter, through a voyage, which the nautical igno- 
rance of the age rendered dangerous, they repaired te the 
churches, and surrounding the altars, invoked every saint to 
grant her a prosperous voyage. As Joanna sailed past. the 
gloomy Castel del Ovo, situated on an isolated rock in the bay, 
she might have caught a last glimpse of the form of her child, 
whom she was destined never more to see, and who was kept there 
as in a place of security, by his guardians appointed by the 
Pope. For the first three days she was consoled by the society of 
her husband, Louis of Taranto, and her sister-in-law, the Princess 
of Taranto, who, in the disturbed state of the kingdom, was sent 
by her husband to a more secure asylum with her father; but on 
the 18th Louis and the Princess landed on the neutral territory 
of Italy and proceeded to Florence, the latter accompanied. by 
Nicholas Acciajuoli, on an important mission to that city, whilst 
Joanna pursued her melancholy voyage, coasting round the shores 
of Italy, to Nice. : uUgIO'WW, on] 

© A few days after the departure of the Queen, intelligence 
reached Naples, that the King of Hungary had. taken and sacked 
the town of \Sulmone, which had disdained to profit by her parting 
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Yicensé and cominand;'to yield without resistance: -On this} the 
princes’ of the: royal family:sent an embassy to Louis, King. of 
Hungary, and obtained from him a safe-conduct, and a declar- 
ation that he considered them innocent of the murder of his 
brother... Trusting in this safe-conduct, in their: affinity, and 
in the laws of chivalric honour, then deemed inviolable, they 
went in a body to meet him at Aversa. They were received 
with every appearance of good will by Louis, and as he had 
alteady assumed the title of King of Jerusalem and Sicily, they 
performed their homage according to the customary form, kiss. 
ing limon .the mouth, after which they all eat -(ate) »to- 
gether. Either of these circumstances rendered their persons 
sacred according to the laws of knighthood, and Louis. had now 
plighted his faith to protect those who ranked as his vassals. 
After the repast, the King armed himself and all his people 
cap-a-pié, yet keeping the princes and the Neapolitan nobles 
who accompanied them unarmed. -When they were again 
on horseback, with the intention of proceeding to Naples, he 
said to the Duke of Durazzo, who rode in seeming amity at his 
side, ** Lead us to where my brother Andrew was killed.” . Ter- 
rified at these ill-omened words, and at the expression of ferocity 
which appeared in his countenance, the Duke replied, ‘“‘ Don’t 
trouble yourself about that, I was never there.’ Louis, however; 
persisted in his demand, and on arriving at the monastery of the 
Celestine brothers, they dismounted, ascended to the gallery 
above the hall, and went out on the balcony above the garden. 
Here ‘the King, in a transport of fury, said to the unfortunate 
Durazzo, *“ You have been a false traiter, and compassed the 
death of your lord my brother, and intrigued in the papal court 
im conjunction with your uncle, the Cardinal of Perigord, who at 
your request delayed and endeavoured altogether to prevent his 
‘coronation, which should, as was fitting, have been performed by 
the. sanction of the Pope; and this delay was the cause of his 
death. ‘With fraud and deceit you obtained a dispensation from 
the Pope to take your cousin, his sister-in-law, to wife, in order 
that by the death of him and the Queen Joanna his wife, you 
might become king in their stead. And you have been in arms 
against our power with the traitor, the Lord Louis of Taranto, 
‘our rebel, who has done as you have done, and with fraud and 
sacrilege has married that iniquitous and adulterous woman, 
traitorous to her king and husband, who was Andrew our brother ; 
and therefore it is fitting you should die where you caused him to 
die.”” Durazzo, with earnest protestations, asserted his'innocence, 
and prayed for mercy. ‘* How can you excuse yourself?” inter- 
rupted the stern Louis, producing letters in his name to Charles 
Artus concerting the murder of Andrew, and sealed with his cus- 
tomary seal. Without giving him an instant to examine or disown 
the document, he called forward an Hungarian noble, who, as 
had been previously ordered, stabbed the unarmed Durazzo in the 
bréast, whilst another took him by the hair; the first assassin then 
abned:a blow at his throat, which did not sever his head from his 
body, but of which he soon after expired.’ 
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- This extract, we think, will convey a: more forcible:ideacof 
the civil distractions and the state-of :parties’in the loveliest 
portion of Italy, during these early ages: than any “more 
numerous and isolated passages would enable us *to do’; atid 
for reasons already mentioned, we decline to enter here ‘into 
any literary discussions arising out of the subject: preferring, 
not less for the reader’s pleasure, we imagine, ‘than our own, 
to trace the farther progress, vicissitudes, and final doom of 
this interesting Queen. Though she was compelled to retire, 
into Provence during the: occupation of Naples, the warlike 
character of her second husband, Louis of Taranto, 
her affairs ‘at one time on a better footing, and the King of 
Hungary not only withdrew his troops, but a peace shortly 
afterward followed. Joanna and Louis were then crowned 
together at Naples, and received overtures from the Sicilians 
to take possession of their island: she was consequently again 
crowned at Messina; and she was enabled, for a et ye 
promote the arts of commerce, and to reconcile the jarring 
interests of her kingdom. In this interval of repose, she ex- 
hibited the character of an able and enlightened politician ; 
improving the internal welfare and resources of the country ; 
patronizing men of merit; and, by encouraging painting and 
architecture, adorning her capital with several noble and beau- 
tiful works. The church of the Incoronata and other public 
buildings evinced at once the extent of her liberality and -her 
taste. Unfortunately, however, she was not destined to enjoy 
a tranquillity long enough to enable her to consolidate the 
power and welfare of her people: for fresh causes of dissen- 
sion arose; and she lost a strong support in the death of her 
consort, whose military talents were calculated to give stabi- 
lity to her throne. The accession of Urban VI. to the papal 
chair, — her third marriage, with James of Majorca, — and 
the machinations of the Prince of Taranto, — were all events 
inimical to her welfare; while the subsequent misfortunes, 
captivity, and death of her husband, in a chivalric attempt to 
avenge his father, embittered the enjoyment of her power. 

Not.long afterward, her Provencal territories were invaded 
by the Duke of Anjou; while one of the Visconti made an 

attempt on Naples, to which the heroic Joanna opposed a 
successful resistance: again exhibiting a firmness equal to 
every danger, and which had already enabled her to combat 
and to overcome so many national trials and calamities. 'To- 
gether with the interests of commerce and of learning, she 
now. promoted a wise and vigorous administration; devoting 
her efforts to the reform of legislative errors and abuses; ayail- 
ing herself of the talents of such civilians as Bartholus Baldus : 
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and drawing round her the most distinguished characters if 
almost ‘every departinent of sciences. By such wise and. 
liberal policy she gained the admiration and affection of ‘her 
subjects: while she extorted the well merited praises of the 
first wits and poets, with Petrarch and Boccaccio at their. 
head, whose. influential characters gave a farther sanction and 
authority to her measures. However reluctantly, we mist 
here omit the interesting discussion of the merits of these two 
great writers, into which the .author has entered much. at 
length; though his remarks on the progressive literature of 
Italy, during these early times, evince considerable taste and 
ability. Next to the strange and violent election of the Arch- 
bishop of Bari to the Holy See, under the title of Urban VL, 
the marriage of the younger Charles of Durazzo with Margaret, 
Joanna’s niece, proved the source of future calamity. ‘Though 
the obligations which she had rendered to him long acted as 
a check on the indulgence of his ambitious designs, he began | 
by degrees to throw off his respect and allegiance : he: re- 
fused his services at the most important moments; and he 
witnessed the loss of her Provencal dominions, and her: sub- 
sequent difficulties, without striking a single blow. On the 
contrary, he watched the progress of her misfortunes with an 
eager desire to avail himself of them, though chosen as’ the 
immediate heir of her kingdom ; and to supplant her in right 
of her niece on the throne. At the same time Urban VL, 
whose united ferocity, firmness, and ambition, rendered him a 
most formidable enemy, adopted the violent resolution ; of 
deposing Joanna in favor of her adopted nephew, Charles 
Durazzo, on condition of his making over nearly half the king- 
dom to the Pope’s nephew, a man of desperate and abandoned 
character, whose views Urban took the utmost pleasure>in 
promoting. ‘With this intent, he treated the Queen’s.ambas- 
sadors with the greatest indignity ; a proceeding that justified 
her, after the. publication of the papal ban, in uniting with 
othér powers to sanction the election of a new Pope. | 
A-schism thus.arose in the church by the investiture of Cle- 
ment VII. with a rival purple, which produced several strange 
and even ludicrous scenes. Hostilities were carried on with 
extreme bitterness on the side of Urban; who prevailed on 
Durazzo to accept his offer of the kingdom of Naples, and 
finally defeated the Clementine party at the battle of Marino. 
The Queen afforded Clement an asylum in the Castel del. Ovo, 
which unhappily produced serious tumults at Naples : the new 
Pope was compelled‘ to retire into Provence; while Joanna 
adopted the impolitic step of yielding up. her niece: Margaret, 
who had been held as a sort of hostage, to her husband i 
y 
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By this misplaced confidence, though allotted to her. nearest 
relatives, she may be said to have hastened her final. destiny ; 
for Pope Urban fulminated a fresh Bull against .her,, melted 
down the church-plate to raise supplies, and. preached a general 
crusade against the powers which supported her... The people 
of Rome tried to throw off: his yoke, and rose against these 
violent measures: but such was his firmness and such his re- 
sistance that he defeated the attempt, while he anticipated the 
views of Joanna, in adopting Louis of Anjou for her successor, 
by hastening the entrance of Durazzo into Italy. The resistance 
opposed by Joanna was unequal to withstand the torrent of 
invasion that threatened her; and though Otho, her fourth 
husband, displayed the utmost skill and bravery at the head of 
the Neapolitan army, he was unable to raise the siege of Cas- 
tel Novo, where she was attacked by the allied forces. They 
soon became masters of nearly the whole of the Neapolitan 
territories, and the heroic Joanna was reluctantly compelled 
to surrender. Inher subsequent interview with Durazzo, who 
felt a momentary pang of remorse when, as- he knelt at the 
feet of her who had been his benefactress, she reproached 
him with his baseness and ingratitude: ‘I will not attempt 
to enumerate,’ ‘she exclaimed, ‘ the benefits which I] have 
conferred upon you; it would ill become a captive to humi- 
liate her conqueror; heaven and earth behold us, and will 
judge between us. Remember only my regal dignity, (if any 
thing sacred can still find place in your memory,) and treat 
my husband with the respect due to a prince of his rank.’ 
(Vol.ii. p.235.) She then besought his mercy for the cap- 
tives in the castle; among whom were many of the Clemen- 
tine clergy, who too justly dreaded the cruel vengeance of the 
victorious Urbanists. ‘ Though Charles had thus forcibly 
seized the kingdom of Naples, the rich inheritance of Pro- 
vence and Piedmont was not to be obtained unless Joanna 
could be deluded or intimidated into nominating him her heir, 
and in this hope her life was for a time respected. Knowing 
from her character that she was more likely to be moved by 
kindness than by fear, he at first treated her as if she had 
still been a queen. She was approached with the customary 
forms, and: attended by her usual officers.’ This, however, 
did not last long; for when Durazzo found that she would not 
listen ‘to his wishes in nominating him heir to the rich states 
of ‘Provence, he ordered her to be removed to the fortress of 
Muro. Still she remained firm to her purpose; though ‘ the 
experience of all history, and more especially the conduct of 
the fourider of her own dynasty, ‘in the murder of the inno- 
cent Conradine; had shewn her, that the prison.of .prinees 
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was but the vestibule of their tomb; and) magnanimosly 
awaiting her inevitable fate, she resolved to remain firm to ‘hex 
engagements with, Clement and Louis of Anjou.’ » During: 
eight months, all the. miseries of ‘captivity were inflicted on: 
Joanna, in hopes that the privations which she suffered might 
subdue. her,proud spirit to purchase «some ‘amelioration df 
her condition, but without effect.. In order to’ get ridiofiw 
part. of his fears, and to secure to himself at least one allyy 
Charles basely complied. with the embassy of the King of 
Hungary, who sent-to congratulate him on his success, ‘and to: 
demand.the death of Joanna as the reward’ of his. past iaid’ 
and the price of his future friendship: but, not daring ts: 
trust any Neapolitan. with the bloody deed, he sent:four: 
Hungarian soldiers to. Muro to carry it into execution.» ° 


6 In the days of her most brilliant prosperity, Joanna had been, 
remarkable for her constant attention to religious observances, and 
probably in the hour of her bitter reverse of fortune they consti- 
tuted her only consolation. At stated hours, she performed her 
devotions alone in the chapel of the castle ; on the morning of the 
22d of May, 1381, she repaired as usual to the. sacred'spot, and while 
she knelt before the altar, imploring forgiveness at the thronesof’ 
grace for her past offences, whatever they might have been, ,the) 
Hungarian soldiers secretly entered, and whilst twa of them, 
guarded the door, the other two passed a silk curd round her. 


; F 3 er neck. 
and instantly strangled her.’ (Vol.ii. p. 246, 247.) aedierse 





Art. XI. The Life of Shakspeare ; Enquiries into the Ori inality, 
of his Dramatic Plots and Characters; and Essays mn the, 
Ancient Theatres and Theatrical Usages. By Augustine Skot- 


towe. 8vo. 2 Vols. 1/.1s. Boards. Longman and Co. 1824. 


‘OME apparent circumstances in the life and conducti/of 
\" Shakspeare make it difficult to write an honest biography 
of him. If the intimations which we may gather .from.‘ his. 
own sonnets were introduced inte it with adequate detail and) 
discussion, the writer would attract public censure: harshly: 
narrated, the facts would seem a libel on the object. of national; 
idolatry ; and leniently told, they might expose the, author|to., 
moral reprobation. The age of James the First, however: 
was afi age of impurity; and the manners of the. sovereigny; 
ard the consent of Catholic Europe, had_ given ‘a. licenseto 
practices which may not in these happier days be toleratedy. 
but of which then a sonneteer could boast. In. the note,Q:to, 
the life before us, Mr. Skottowe admits indeed the. .mainjin-: 
ference, but has not attempted a chronological arrangement* 








_* The sonnet. to Queen Elizabeth, which must have been one 
of the earliest, is numbered ]xxx. 
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of the: sonnets: nor‘has he related the incidents which they 
detail,: or ‘commented on the probable conjecture of ‘Dr. 
Drake, (see our notice of bis book,’ vol. Ixxxix. p. $57.) that 
the initials W.°H. stand for Wriothesley Henry,'*Earl' of 
Southampton. Mr. S. has’ also’ overlooked’ the ‘fact ‘that 
Shakspeare’s father was a Catholic, and has not disciissed the 
question, what. became of Shakspeare when he fled from his 
birth-place’ to. avoid the prosecution of Sir Thomas Lucy. 
We-have given, in the article above cited, reasons for stispect- 
ing that he embarked at Bristol for the Straits; and! visited. 
Venice; and we think that his early ‘conversancy with untrans- 
lated Italian’ literature can no otherwise ‘be ‘so plausibly ex- 
plained. . To the circumstances already enumerated’ by ‘us, 
Mr. Skottowe adds that he-had read: the Timon of ‘Lucian, 
which at that period existed in no vernacular language of 
Europe except the Italian; and, if 4 Lover’s Complaint be 
taken, like. the eclogues of Fairfax, asa shadowing-out of the 
personal history of the poet, he had. been acquainted with a 
nun before he succeeded with Anne Hathaway, which can 
hardly have happened unless at Venice.— At p.67. Mr, 
Skottowe omits to observe that the landlord of the Crown at 
Oxford ‘was named John Davenant, in consequence. of 
which the story loses in point. — Nevertheless, this is altoge- 
ther an excellent literary life of Shakspeare. A careful con- 
sulter and a neat condenser of evidence, the author gives his 
facts and his dates with precision; and he excels even Mr. 
Malone in weighing the grounds for establishing the true 
chronological order of the several dramatic productions. His 
episodical history of the drama_is short, yet full; and his 
critical appreciations, if less enthusiastic, are more equitable 
than those of his predecessors. 

We would take this opportunity of withdrawing a conjec- 
ture hazarded by us in our commentary on Dr. Drake, that 
Shakspeare first went on the stage under the feigned name of 
Christopher Marlowe: for it has been shewn, in, the forty- 
ninth number of a work called The British Stage, (p. 22.) 
that Christopher Marlowe was killed in an affray and buried 
at Deptford. | He was consequently a real personage : — but 
the author-of Faustus, had he lived, must have become a 
powerful rival to Shakspeare himself. 

As a‘ large portion of Mr. Skottowe’s two volumes is de- 
voted to’ the ascertainment of the order in which the plays 
were produced, we shall copy the presumed succession which 
he discusses; _~ | Slee | 

‘ Including those plays which he either -re-wrote, or so mute- 
rially modified as:to stamp them as his own, Shakspeare was the 
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undoubted author of thirty-four dramas between the period of 
his departure from, and final return to, Stratford. Of the order 
in which they made their appearance little that is decisive is known: 
and the most ardent investigator of the subject, after a laborious | 
search for contemporary notices of, and allusions to, Shakspeare’s 
dramas, and for indications of time in his works themselves, has 
mot ventured to designate the result of his labours by any other 
title than “ An attempt to ascertain the order in which the plays 
of ‘speate were written,” and modestly concludes, that it >is 
probable they were composed “ nearly in the following -succes- 
sion ; which, though it cannot at this day be ascertained to be 
their true order, may yet be considered as approaching nearer:to 
it than any which has been observed in the various editions of his 
works,” 





‘1 Second Part of Henry VI. . 1591 
2 Third Part of Henry VI. o.oo ans 
3 Two Gentlemen of Verona - ms a 
4 Comedy of Errors - - 1592 
5 King Richard II. - . ‘ 1593 
6 King Richard WI. - - - . ray 
7 Love’s Labours’ Lost’ - " “ 1594 
8 Merchant of Venice - . " aa 
9 Midsummer Night’s Dream_~ - ~ we 

10 Taming ofthe Shrew - - . 1596 

11 Romeo and Juliet - ° : > cas 

12 King John - - - s. -_— 

13 First Part of King Henry IV. - - 1597 

14 Second Part of King Henry IV. - 1599 

15 As You Like It - m $ f ind 

16 King Henry V. IT AC Me UT, nee 

17 Much Ado about Nothing . P 1600 

18 Hamlet - - - " a wa 

19 Merry Wives of Windsor m . 1601 

20 Troilus and Cressida - - e 1602 

21 Measure for Measure - - - 1603 

22 Henry VIII. - - - . a pede 

23 Othello - . - - . 1604. 

24 Lear - : - - - - 1605 

25 All’s Well that Ends Well = . 1606 

' 96 Macbeth - - o e ‘ (es 

27 Julius Cesar - - - - ‘ 1607 

28 Twelfth Night - " ‘ 4 ia 

29 Antony and Cleopatra’ - - - 1608 

30 Cymbeline~ - : - - - 1609 

31 Coriolanus’ - - - - . 1610 

32 Timon of Athens” - - - ° om 

33 Winter’s Tale - - - - 1611 


34: Tempest - 


‘Some positions of this chronology rest on distinct and positive 
testimony, many are just deductions from certain premises, but 
15 others 
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others are the result of conjectures so ‘tefmed, on allusions so 
obscure and dubious, as to mock the name of evidence,’ ’ 


In this list, we especially lament the omission of “Thomas 
Lord Cromwell,” one of the best biographical tragedies in our 
own or any language, and every way worthy of Shakspeare, 
whose manner it remarkably exemplifies. Nothing seems to 
us wanting in the evidence for its genuineness. It was en- 
tered on the Stationers’ books in 1602, and in Mr. Malone’s 
opinion was printed in that year; and, as the second edition, 

blished in 1613, states the play to have been written by 
W. S., these initials probably accompanied the original title. 
In 1602, Shakspeare was writing his Henry VIII., and had 
his memory stocked with the very authorities principally used 
in this play; such as Holinshed, Fox’s Book of Martyrs, 
and Bandello. It is extremely probable, therefore, that he 
should thus have continued the story of those times. The 
“Yorkshire Tragedy” also appears to us amply provided 
with external and internal evidence of genuineness. The 
play of ** Cymbeline” is dated by Dr. Drake in 1605, and on 
better grounds, we think, than those on which it is here 
assigned to 1609: for it is: rather ‘a crude performance, and 
not likely to have been written in the maturity of Shak- 
speare’s mind. It makes great use of a book intitled 
“ Westward for Smelts,” published in 1603, but contains no 
marks of later allusions; and it must be nearly contemporary 
with * Lear,” as it ascribes a Pagan religion to the early 
British people, and makes Jupiter, Apollo, Hecate, Juno, 
and Mars, into the gods of both courts. Moreover, the 
prophecy, which Posthumus reads after his dream in the 
prison, is evidently constructed with an allusion to the recent 
accession of James the First. He was a lion’s whelp (2. e. of 
royal descent), who, without seeking found a throne, having 
been embraced (2. e. adopted) by a piece of tender air (7. e. 
by a woman, as the soothsayer expounds), From the stately 
cedar (z.e. Henry VII.) had been lopt branches, which for 
many years lay dead (z.e. without the ancestrial crown) and 
then revived, and were rejoined to the old stock, (2. e. the 
English crown,) and grew afresh. Then was Britain to be 
fortunate, and to flourish in peace and plenty. This.seem- 
ingly decisive mark of date has been hitherto overlooked. 

Concerning the religion of Shakspeare, nothing occurs in 
Mr. Skottowe’s biography: but it was clearly of the negative 
kind; for there are many passages in which he jests at articles 
of belief, many in which he ridicules fanatics, and the whole 
of “ Lear” is one long painful satire on Providence itself, 
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representing virtue (like the author of Candide) as uniformly: 
unsuccessful, o : eis 

The note. K of Mr, Skottowe is curious, and gives a wel- 
come description of the Globe theatre. (P. 115.) — To the life 
and the connected notes succeed thirty-four essays, one being. 
allotted “to each of the acknowleged plays of Shakspeare,. 
They are both antiquarian and critical; they endeavor to date, 
eath play; they notice the main sources of the plot or fable; } 
and they terminate with an appreciation of its poetic worth; 
The historical plays aré discussed in the chronological ‘order 
of the events which they dramatize; and the others, in'thé: 
order in which they are supposed to have been written: — 
we should have preferred the latter arrangement for the whole 
collection. Mr. Skottowe has most attentively consulted the 
valuable labors of Malone, and has frequently added the re- 
sult of original investigations: but he has somewhat negli- 
gently passed over Dr. Drake, who has many new and several 
sound peculiarities. — In order to give an idea of these intro- 
ductory essays, we copy that which relates to * Troilus and 
Cressida.” 


‘ Previously to the publication of the first ten books of the 
Iliad in 1681 by Arthur Hall, who translated them from the 
French, and the gradual transfusion, between 1596 and 1614, of 
the whole of Homer’s works from the Greek into English by 
Chapman, the only sources of information open to the unlearned 
reader, relative to the history of Troy, were the Troy Book of 
Lydgate, and Caxton’s Recuyel of the Histories of Troy. Lyd- 

ate’s book was a poetic translation, with alterations and additions, « 
rom a Latin history of Troy, written in 1287 by Guido of Colonna. 
Lydgate’s work was printed in 1513, and subsequently modernised, 
and. reduced into regular stanzas, under the title of ‘* The Life 
and Death of Hector.” Caxton’s Recuyel of the Histories of ' 
Troy, printed in 1471, was a prose version of a French book, with 
a similar title, by Raoul le Fevre. 

‘ That Shakspeare was indebted to one of the preceding writers 
is fully proclaimed by his drama, but to which of them has been 
made a question; two words, however, appear to decide the mat- 
ter. The numerous passages that have often been quoted from 
Lydgate to show that his book was the authority, prove nothing ; 
for the pages of Caxton are equally illustrative ofthe poet’s text. 
All doubt, however, is removed by the fact, that, Shakspeare 
names the entrances to ‘* Priam’s six-gated city” .after Caxton’s 
Recuyel, and not from Lydgate’s. Troy Book: Shakspeare’s or- 
thography,of,; ‘‘.Antenorides” agrees in every letter with that, of 
Caxton,;. while Lydgate designates the sixth gate ‘* Anthonydes,.’, . 

‘Caxton’s Recuyel, and Chaucer’s “ Booke of Troilus and 
Creseide;” . were the chief materials used by Shakspeare in the 
construction of his drama. There is‘ also to be traced ho in- 
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fluence of some persione of Homer’s Iliad, which had aséumed an 
English garb before the play was written. wae 

‘In his management of the story of Troilus.and Cressida, the — 
dramatist paid an almost equal regard to Caxton and Chaucer, 
selecting circumstances, indifferently, from the tale of either): 
As a lover, Troilus is distinguished by the attributes usuallyias« « 
cribed to the votaries of beauty; but, in other respects;:Caxton; 
Chaucer, and Shakspeare appear alike solicitous for his exaltation: 
Caxton’s praise is brief, but full: —‘‘ Troilus was. great, and of 
great courage ; well attempered, and sore beloved of 
maidens. In force and gladness he resembled much to Hector, 
and was the second after him of prowess; and there was not. in 
all the royame a more strong and hardy young man.” Chaucer is 
still more unmeasured in his commendations :— - 


‘ « And Troilus well woxen was in height, 
And complete formed by proportioun, 
So well that kind it naught amenden might, 
Young, fresh, strong, and hardy as lioun, 
Trew as steele, in ech conditioun 
One of the best enteched creature, 
That is or sball, while that the world may dure. 


‘ « And certainely, in story as it is fond, 
That Troilus was never unto no wight 
As in his time, in no degree second, 
In daring do that longeth to a knight, 
All might a giaunt passen him of might, 
His herte aye with the first and with the best, 
Stood peregall to dare done what him list.” 


‘ Shakspeare surpasses both his predecessors in the real dignity 
of character which he bestows on Troilus.* 

‘ Between the character given of Cressida, and the actions as- 
cribed to her by Caxton and Chaucer, there is a contradiction, 
not exactly reconcilable to modern notions. The former, in ad- 
dition to his description of her, whom he calls Bresyda, as passing 
fair, of mean stature, white and medled with red, and .well made, | 
sweet and piteous, and whom many men loved for her beauty,” 
calls her.‘ wise.” Chaucer amplifies this praise of the lady, 
adding ; — 


‘ «¢ She sobre was, eke simple, and wise withall, 
The best inorished eke that might bee, 
And goodly of her speech in generall ; 
Charitable, estately, lusty, and free, 

‘Ne nevermore, ne lacked her pitee ; 
Tender-hearted, sliding of corage, 
But truely I cannot tell her age.” 


* And this is the lady the sequel to whose story is shameless in- 
constancy! _Shakspeare took a very different view of the subject. -’ 





** (Activ. sc. 5.) “ The youngest son of Priam, a true knight; 4 
Aes! sit Y GT, > NONSUTIERO2 
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She was to: appear in, the saheonean t; scenes. of hig ‘destitut 
of virtue; and he represents her, therefore, font the first, = 
volatile and licentious, gross.in ideas and, mdelieate in language, 
(Acti, sc. 2.) It-is true, that she-loves. Troilus, and: all her protest. 
ations. of: fidelity are the undisguised feelings. of her-heart: at the 
raoment (act iv. sc. 2.): but as her love is violent, so is it trangj- 
tory ; and the same fervent temperament that, in the first instance, 
resigned her.to.the dominion of one tender feeling, renders her 
willingly susceptible of a second, when separated from the original 
ebject of her passion. Shakspeare’s. representation af Cressida 
is one consistent. exemplification of an animated, passage, in which 
she is justly and accurately. described by Ulysses, — 


: ‘ « Fye, fye upon her, 

There’s language in her eye, hee cheek, ner lip! 

Nay, her faot speaks; her wanton spirits.look out 

At every, joint and motive of her body. 

Oh these encounterers.! so glib of tongue, 

That give a coasting welcome ere it comes, 

And wide unclasp the tables of their thoughts: 

To every ticklish reader! Set them down 

For sluttish spoils. of opportunity, 

And daughters of the game,” (Act iv. 8c. 5.) 


* Pandarus flourishes with extraordinary prominence in Chaucer's 
tale; whence Shakspeare caught not only the general idea of his 
character, but several ‘minute particulars of conduct: such as 
Pandarus’ rallying of Cressida, after he had betrayed her to the 
arms of Troilus (activ. sc.2.); a passage completely parallel to 
one in Chaucer. ' oo 

‘ Diomede: is. a courtly, and obsequious lover in Caxton.and 
Chaucer; but he appears.in. Shakspeare born: for any thing rathev 
than: “a: woman’s slave.” He,.in fact, subdues the. wanton Cres- 
sida, by: convineing her. that the. practice on him of the arts and 
eoquetries ofther sex will be the surest way to: lose him: —‘ Thaa 
never shall mock Diomede again ;” — ‘* I do. not. like this fools 
ing.” (Act v.. sc, 2s) 1 

‘Fhe: stery of Troilus and -his. faithless mistress: was of itself 


too.slight to ferm the: entire. subject of a play, and the poet.en- 


deavoured to supply the deficiency by the introduction of the 
principal actors: in the. Trojan, war. previous: to the. death of 
Hector; with which eyent his drama closes. The facts of the 
historical portion of the play are confusedly intermixed: the 
writer was evidently conversant with his subje¢t,. but shrunk from 
the trouble of reducing the events represented into a systematic 
and regular arrangement. Caxton’s work afforded, abundant in- 
formation relative to the origin and progress. of, the. Trojan war ; 


but Shakspeare derived from the first book of Homer bis know-. 


ledge of an event. which; next to the story of Troilus and Cressida 
itself; is made the leading feature of the drama, — the regina of 


Achilles from the field of battle. Shakspeare’s reason for that. 


circumstance is different from Homer's : — ie 
in 13- ¢« The 
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« «© The great Achilles, — whom opinion crowns 
The siriew and the forehand of otir host, — 
Having his ear full of his airy fame, | 
Grows dainty of his’ worth, and itt His tent 
Lies- mocking’ our designs.” (ACE i. s¢: 32) 
* * | A * ~ 
1A * « Possessed’ he is with greatness ; 
’ And. speaks' not to himself, but with a pride 
That ‘quarrels at self-breath : imagin’d worth 
Holds. in‘ his blood such swoln and hot discourse, 
That 'twixt his mental and his active parts, 
Kingdom’d Achilles in commotion rages, 
And batters down himself.” (Act ii. sc. 3.) 


* It is, indeed, a sad perversion of historic fact to convert the 
just wrath: of the high-minded Achilles into a wayward and. 
splenetic ebullition of vanity’ and pride; but Shakspeare seized 
on the incident of Achilles withdrawing himself from combat), 
and bent it to an object that he had immediately in view, —the 
playing off Achilles and Ajax on each other: To effect; his pur- 
pose, the dramatist took scarcely fewer liberties with the character 
of Ajax than with that of Achillés. Caxton gives the following 
description of Ajax :—‘‘ Of great stature, great and large in the 
shoulders, great arms, and alway was well cloathed, and richly. 
And was of no great enterprise, and spake lightly.” But by'no 
licence of interpretation can this passage be said to: convey the 
most distant hint, except the words “ spake lightly,” of the 
highly-coloured, but well discriminated character given of Ajax 
by the poet : — ns 
_¢ «This man hath robbed many: beasts of their particular 
additions: he is as valiant. as’ the lion, churlish as the: bear, . slow 
as the elephant ; a man into whom nature hath so crowded: hu- 
mours, that his valour is crushed into folly, his folly sauced with 
discretion. There is no man hath a virtue that- he hath not a 

limpse of; nor any man an attaint, but he carries some’stain of 
it: he is melancholy without cause, and merry against the hair. 
He hath the joints of every thing ; but, every thing so. out of 


purblind Argus, — all eyes and no sight. 


joint, that he is a gouty Briareus, — many. hands and. no. use; or 
( 


Acti. SC, 2.) ~ yg) 
© All the circumstances which fix the contest with, Hector. on 
Ajax; the mortification of Achilles’ vanity by the insidious.ex- 
altation of Ajax; and Achilles’ consequent resolve again.to, take 
up arms, are inventions of Shakspeare, executed.with inimitable 
dexterity and wif, si. L asta Auow pt 
© The second book of Homer gives a very. distinct description 
of Thersites asa deformed and factious. cynic. . The dramatist, 
either in compliance with the taste of the public or his own jadg- 
ment, has degraded Thersites into.a common stage buffoon. _. 

‘ The deference of Shakspeare to authority is no where so exact 
in this play 9s to induce him, on any:material point, to copy: the 
language of his originals. In assigning. speeches to the, ent 
dramatis persone; he kept in view the general impression of = 
* Ee 2 ' cha- 
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characteristic, features, of the Greek and Trojan: leaders, which his 
reading, had necessarily.-supplied .him. with, and several. of the 
orations would not have disgraced the lips of those to.whom they, 
are ascribed. If it be not at all times easy, in,the drama, to. xe. 
cognize those whose names are linked with the never-dying history 
of Troy, Jet it-not. be forgotten, that Shakspeare drew from a 
source so polluted as to, designate the heroes of antiquity by. the 
modern appellations of dukes, earls, barons, knights, and, squires; 
and which speaks familiarly of a bishop and. of: burgesses. of, Troy, 
It should be a matter of small wonder, therefore, if, under the 
the names of Hector, Aineas, and Troilus, the ‘courtly knight of 
chivalry is recognized. Such errors, and the neglect ofthis play, 
more, perhaps, than any other production of Shakspeare, to 
address itself to the common feelings of mankind, are the faults 
with which it is particularly chargeable. Its exterior is. little. 
attractive, and it is not every reader of Shakspeare who. sits: 
down to its perusal with impartial and patient attention: and yet. 
the characters are strongly marked and skilfull colltrarbat 
and the dialogue abounds in much fine writing and profound re-' 
marks.’ With what admirable terseness it is said, me 


« « The amity, that wisdom knits not, folly may easily untie !” 


(Act it. sc. $.), 
‘ The succeeding just reflection on due appreciation requires | 
no apology for its citation : | ui? 
‘ “ Hector. Brother, she is not worth what she doth cost, — 
The‘holding. _ : 
‘¢ Troilus. What is aught, but as ’tis valued? 
‘ « Hector. But value dwells not in particular will ; 
It holds his estimate and dignity 
As well wherein ’tis precious. of itself 
As in the prizer: ’tis mad idolatry, | 
To make the service greater than the god 
And the will dotes, that is attributive 
To what infectiously itself affects, . 
Without some image of the affected merit.” (Actii. sc.2.) ~ 


‘ Other passages of equal merit in this neglected play are 
Ulysses’ argument on the necessity of a scale of rank in society * ; 
his assertion of the superiority of the directing mind over the 
executing hand+ ; and his reflections on the endeavours which. 
every one eught to make to keep himself in his just station in 
society. { Nestor’s argument, also, on the necessity of matchin 
Ajax against Hector, to repress the presumption of Achilles, is 
conceived and conducted with great ingenuity. § 


dé. 


7 
? 





‘.* “ Troy, yet upon its basis, had been down,” &c. ry 
(Acti. sc. 3.) 
‘+ « They tax our policy, and call it cowardice,” &c. +S 
Sci colit SLIP | L zi us (Act 1. sc. 3.) | 
¢ + “ Time hath, my:Lord,.a wallet at his back.” (Act iii. se. 3.)’ ’ 
*§ “Itis:most meet: Whom may you else oppose?” t 


( Act. i. sc. 3.) 
‘It 
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~ © Tt appears from the preface to the quarto’ edition ‘of this play, 
which was not, however, written by Shakspeare, that Troilus and 
Cressida was published . previous to its representation ; an 
instance, it is believed, singular in the history of our author's 
dramatic works. But the story had in all probability previously 
appeared on the stage, as two sums of money were advati¢et by 
the manager Henslow to Decker and Chettle, *‘ in earnest of their 
booke called Troyeles and Creassedaye,”’ which, if ever completed, 
is now no longer in existence.’ | 


In the commentary on * Macbeth,” (p..179.) Mr. Skot- 
towe says that, according to the mythology of the Edda, in 
the beautiful city Valhalla dwell three virgins, Urda (the 
past), Verdandi -(the present), and Skulda (the ‘future); 
and he adds, ‘ collectively they are called Valkeries, or 
Nornies. ‘This is anerror. ‘The Valkyries, or choosers of 
the slain, are numerous, and wholly distinct from the Nornies, 
or destinies, who are only three: but we agree with Mr. S, in 
thinking that the beings, originally supposed to have appeared 
to Macbeth, were these Nornies of northern mythology. : 

‘‘ The Winter’s Tale” is after-dated by Mr. Skottowe: for 
surely Mr. Walpole’s note had proved that the allusions to 
Queen Elizabeth were intended for her ear, and consequently 
that the play precedes 1603. | 

On the whole, these volumes supply, in an agreeable form, 
learned critical essays on the life and writings of our great 
dramatist; and they are well adapted for prefaces to the 
several plays, if a new edition of them should be undertaken 
by -Mr. Skottowe. Controversial variorum notes, however, 
are unpleasant interruptions to the reader : only-that which is 
necessary for interpretation should be retained at the foot of 
the page; and the general information concerning the source 
and date of the various pieces would be better given in a pre- 
liminary discourse. The author’s project of arranging the 
plays in chronological order deserves approbation; and, al- 
though some of the dates here adopted are far from being 
ascertained, nothing forbids a progressive approach to the real 
order of production. 





Arr. XII. The Bachelor's Wife ; a Selection of curious and m- 
teresting Extracts, with cursory Observations. By John 
Galt, Esq. Crown 8vo. pp.450. 10s. 6d. Boards. Whit- 
taker. 1824. 


E there be any latent facetiousness in the quaint title here 
assumed by Mr. Galt, we are unconscious of it: | for, 
though the Bachelor and his wife hold much’ discourse on 
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various jliterary topics, their dialogue is the mere-string which 
fastens the fasciculus together. The merits of the work, there- 
fore, must be adjudged by another standard and, considered 
as a scrap-book, we may say that it is among the most-enter- 
taining that have been lately published. It may, indeed, be the 
means of bringing into new life and preserving many agree- 
able pieces of poetry, and of eloquence, which, being scatter- 
ed through productions either forgotten or no longer accessible, 
might have been, by degrees, totally lost to us if they had not 
found such an asylum. Mr. Galt thus states his own views: 


‘ The book has been prepared for the parlour-table, and 
is likely to afford amusement, in the intervals of business, to a 
class of readers who would never think of looking at many of the 
originals from which the selections have been made. Every thing, 
accordingly, doubtful in principle, or questionable in tendency, 
has been carefully excluded ; and, although it is in appearance 
a production of very humble pretensions, it will perhaps be found 
more valuable than some other publications, which the public 
has been so indulgent as to receive with favour.’ 


Of such a compilation, it is obvious that the contents must 
be of various and unequal merit. In the few extracts which 
we deem ourselves authorized to make from a work of this 
nature, we shall confine ourselves to those specimens of Eng- 
lish literature which are most likely to have escaped the notice 
of our readers, or to have slipped from their recollection; 
and we begin with the stray poetry, several pieces of which 
are so tender and charming, that we are conscious of renderin 
an useful office to the public in contributing to their pre- 
servation. Old Age is a mournful theme: but never were its 
sorrows sung in sweeter verse than in the ballad which follows : 


‘ Come any gentle poet 
Who wants a mournful page, 
His theme I soon will show it ; 
Oh, sing the woes of age ! 
He sure must weep for pity, 
Who sings so sad a lay ; 
And tears, to grace his ditty, 
His sorrow shall repay. 


‘ O age is dark and dreary, 
_ As eyery old man knows ; 
Without labour he is weary, 
In rest finds no repose ; 
His life affords no pleasure, 
‘For he has lived too long ; 
A cup with over-measure, 
It palls upon the tongue. 
Hecniir | 4 His 
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‘ His friends long tite @ } UE OLR 
That were so true and kind, 2S 
When children are hard-hearted, ~ 
He bears them oft in mind: . 
He silent sits and ponders, » 
In grief and helpless pride; 
And as his fancy wanders, 
He thinks them at his side. 


‘ O who would strive with nature 

For half an hour of gleom, 

To live an abject creature, 
Usurping others’ room 1 

I seek not life, but rather 
I pray to be at rest; 

When friends go all together, 
That voyage is surely best.’ 


The poet’s address to his works is beautiful and affecting: 
* Flowers born beneath a wintry sky, 
When shall ye burst the envious shade ? 


Or, like the bard, fore-doom’d to die, 
Unseen, unhonour’d, must ye fade ? 


‘ Yet droop not hopeless round his urn, 

Untimely though your blossenis fall, 
Await with him the year’s return, 
For you nor he shall perish all. 


« Sprung through a crevice of the tomb, 
A solitary stem may blow, 
Gay orphan of the silent gloom, 
And point the humble name below. 


‘ Some simple, unambitious strain, 
Low breathed in beauty’s pensive ear, 
The soft complaint of tender pain, 
Framed in the flowing of a tear ; 


‘ The poet’s pure immortal part, 
From all unhallow’d dross refined, 
Shall live in many a gentle heart, 
The heaven of a poetic mind.’ 


The pretty song by Lovelace is more generally known than 
Mr. Galt seems to suppose, for it is to be found in Percy's 
Collection and in Mr. Headley’s Beauties of Ancient “a 
Poetry, lately re-edited by Mr. Kett of Oxford. Headley, 
also, whose excellent compilation contains’ short historical 
notices of the poets from whom his extracts aré drawn, would 
have enabled Mr. Galt to have told us something about one 
of the most interesting characters of the time. Carew, many 
of whose exquisite little love-verses Mr. Galt has inserted, is 
mentioned by a intimatiotis, we think, — 
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have'been useful additions to the conipilation, and have served 
as pleasing reminiscences ‘to the general reader. — We copy 
the love-song of Loveliice : : ey mle os. 


‘ To Lucasta. 


6 6 Tell thé not, sweet, I am unkind, 
That from the nunnery | 
Of thy chaste breast, and quiet mind, 
To war and arms I fly. 


‘ « True; a new mistress now I chase, 
The first foe in the field; 
And, with a stronger faith, embrace 
A sword, a horse, a shield. 


‘ “ Yet this inconstancy is such, 
As you, too, shall adore ; | 
I could not love thee, dear, so much, 
Loved I not honour more.’’’ 


‘ The Lawyer’s Farewell to his Muse,’ by Sir William 
Blackstone, is too familiar to all readers to have required a 
place in a collection of rare pieces. Dodsley’s compilation is 
in every library. The note concerning Littlecote House, from 
Sir Walter Scott’s: Rokeby, might as well have been omitted ; 
for the works of the Scotish bard are too much in ore et sermone 
at present to contribute to swell a repository like that of * The 
Bachelor’s Wife.’ On the other hand, we are grateful to ‘Mr. 
Galt for rescuing an admirable article on Bishop Warburton 
and Doctor Johnson from the perishable pages of a Magazine : 
but we cannot afford space for more than the concluding part 
of the criticism. 


‘ «To bring my observations on the characters of these great 
men'to a close, — in Warburton, the distinguishing faculty was a 
fiery and ungovernable vigour of intellect, a restless and irrepres- 
sible vehemence of mind, an unquenchable and never-dormant 
principle of action, which required continually some fresh matter 
to work on, — some fresh subject to exercise its power, — some 
new and untried space to perambulate and to pass through; it 
was an ever-working and operating faculty, an ever-moving and 
resisting principle, which it was impossible to tire or tame. There 
was nothin like rest or slumber about it: it could not stagnate, 
— it could not stop; it was impossible to weaken its energies, or 
to contract their operation. No matter was too tough for its force, 
no metal too unmalleable for its strokes. ) 
| € & Such was the elasticity of its constitution, that it could not 
be broken ; such was its innate and surpassing resistibility of tem- 
perament, that it could not be overwhelmed. Entangle it with 
subtleties, and it immediately snapt asunder its bonds, as Sampson 
burst the encompassing cords of the Philistine. Bury it with. 
learning, and it immediately mounted up with the brilliancy. ag 
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rapidity. of a sky-rocket, and scattered about its sparks. and -scin- 
tillations, which lightened the eg literature,; ot 
was this volatility of spirit, this forcible, and . indomitable 
action of mind, this never-tiring and never-weakening intellectual 
energy, this bounding and unceasing mental elasticity, which 
serves to distinguish Warburton. not.only from: Dr. Johnson, but 
also from all the characters who have ever appeared in literature ; 
and it is to the self-corroding effect of these qualities, that his 
alienation of mind at the later period of his lifes undoubtedly to 
be attributed. 

‘ « The mind of Johnson, on the contrary, was utterly devoid 
of all that intellectual activity and elasticity which Warburton 
possessed. There was about it an habitual and dogged sluggish- 
ness, an inert and listless torpor, a reluctance to call forth its ener- 
gies and exercise its powers; it slumbered, but its slumbers were 
those of a giant. With more of positive force when called into 
action, it had not the same principle of motion, the same continual 
beat, the same s:eepless inquietude and feverish excitement. It 
lay there like the Leviathan, reposing amidst the depths-of .the 
ocean, till necessity drove it out to display the magnitude of his 
strength. The one waited say} in its den for food, while the 
other-prowled about continually for prey. To the latter, inaction 
was impossible ; to the former, voluntary exertion was unknown. 
Solidity and condensation were the qualities of the one; continued 
vigour and pliability the characteristics of the other. The one, 
as a machine, was more clumsy in its movements ; the other, more 
light and unencumbered, but less effectual in its operation; the 
forces of the.one were more scattered, the resources of the other 
less alert. In Warburton, there was a boundless fertility.of vigour, 
which ripened up into all the rankness of rich luxuriance. | In 
Johnson, the harvest of intellect was not so spontaneous, nor per- 
haps its fertility so great; but when once raised, it néver required 
the hand of the weeder, but rose unmixed with tares. The genius 
of the one, like a cascade, threw up its water in the air, which 
glistened in the sun, and shone with the variety of ten thousand 
hues and colourings ; while the talents of the other never exerted 
themselves, without joining at the same time utility with splendour. 
-The one, like the gladiator of Lysippus, had every nerve in.mo- 
tion, and every muscle flexible with elasticity ; while in the other, 
like the colossal statues of Michael Angelo, all was undivided 
energy and bursting strength. | 

‘ « Such were the characters of these great men, of whom it is 
difficult to decide which was the greater, or which possessed, ina 
greater portion, those qualities which. give a title to intellectual 
supremacy. The fame of Johnson will hereafter principally rest 
on his productions as a moralist and a critic; while that of War- 
burton, when again revived, will as certainly be raised on’ the 
foundation of his theological writings. Whatever may be thought 
of the truth of some of his theories, or the unseemliness of , some 
of his attacks, it is impossible to deny that his Alliance and Divine 
Legation are the most splendid, the most original, the most inge- 
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ious defences of our ecclesiastical establishment, and of Revela. 
tion itself, that ever man constructed. On these,. as ‘on the sexs 
and: unchangeable: evidences of his powers, his admirers may de. 
pend for hisjreception-with posterity ; with whom, when the name 
of, Johnson, rich in. the accumulated tributes of time, ‘shall here: 
after be accounted,the mightiest amongst those * who have given 
ardour to virtue, and confidence.to truth ;’ then shall the name of 
Warburton, also, purified from the stains which have obscured ‘and 
sullied its lustre, be numbered amongst the brightest lights of the 
Protestant church,— amongst the greatest of those who have 
adorned it by their genius, or exalted it by their learning, a wor- 
thy-aceession to the mighty fellowship and communien of Episce- 
pius, Chillingworth, and Hooker.”,’ | 


Oni the whole, as books must be manufactured in an age of 
which the great epidemic 1s book-making; as Mr. Galt has been 
strongly seized with that direful contagion; and as periture 
parcere charte is not the virtue of the day; we are inclined 
to express our approbation of his compilement, and to recom- 
mend it to the place on the parlour-table for which it was de- 
signed, and to which its merits, humble as they are, justly 
intitle it. , 
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Art. XIII. Seventeenth Report of the Directors of the African 
Institution, read at the Annual General Meeting on the 16th 
Day of May, 1823. 8vo. 4s.sewed. MHatchard. 


Eighteenth ny “ork of the Directors of the African Institution, 
read at the Annual General Meeting on the 11th Day of May, 
1824. 8vo. 4s. sewed. Hatchard. 


[T= progress, which the cause of the abolition of the slave- 
trade has been making during the last two years, is great 
as far as we consider the authority of general opinion through- 
out Europe, or the declarations of the governments themselves: 
but no such actual diminution of the traffic has taken place 
as we might have expected from the apparent concurrence of 
the principal cabinets, or as may be pronounced commensurate 
with the zeal and humanity of the abolitionists. We shall 
state the good omens first, and then contrast with them some 

actual details of a very different character. , 
In Spain, all captains, masters, and pilots of vessels en- 
aged in the African slave-trade are rendered liable to forfeit 
that vessels, and to be sentenced to ten years’ hard labour 
in the public works. In Portugal, fresh articles have been 
settled for enlarging the power of cruizers. In France, the 
Committee, which was instituted at Paris about two years 
ago for the abolition of the slave-trade, has published several 
vatuable tracts, and has offered a prize of a thousand _ 
or 
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for the. best work on that subject, composed with refexence:to 
the interests of that country.. The King of «Swede has 
declared that Swedish and Norwegian -vessels. employed ‘in 
the slave-trade ‘shall lose the royal protection.’ “Lastly, thé 
United States have concurred with England ‘in’ treating as 
piracy all slave-trading by any of their subjects, ‘under’ any 
flag, or in any part of the world. ade edited ad 

9 this extent the accounts look fayourable; but, on 
the other hand, it appears that the execution of the, Spanish 
decree is. not intrusted to any particular department, and 
that, no reward being offered to the informer, the: law is a 
mere dead letter. As to the dependencies‘of Portugal, it 
appears that, in the year 1822, 28,246 slaves were imported 
into. Rio Janeiro “fone from the coast of Africa ; that the 
number embarked had been 31,240, $484 having died on 
the passage; and that the number imported into Bahia in the 
same year was upwards of 8000. ‘The extent of the slave- 
trade carried on by French ships has been and continues to 
be atrocious ; for the number of slave-cargoes taken by them out 
of the river Bonny in the year 1821 was ascertained to amount 
to 121, and from the Calabar river in the same year to 162. 
The extent of the trade subsequently to that peried is very 
great, but it has not been precisely ascertained. 

To shew that this trafftc, when pursued eyasively and 
covertly, is not alleviated with respect to the situation of the 
cargo, and that it is much aggravated in guilt by the cir- 
cumstances of fraud and perjury which it involves, we shall 
make an extract relating to the Portuguese vessels condemned 
at Sierra Leone. 


‘ During the year 1822, thirteen Portuguese slave-ships, having 
on board upwards of 1700 slaves, were condemned at Sierrg 
Leone, for trading in slayes north of the Line, Some of the cases 
involved perjuries without end, and atrocities of the most outrage- 
ous and revolting kind, and implicated in the guilt attending them 
Portuguese functionaries on the coast of Africa of the very Righeat 
class; and all of the cases afforded proofs of the most reprehensible 
disregard, on the part of the Brazilian authorities, of the stipul- 
ations of the treaties with this country.. The licences granted to 
these ships permitted them, while their destination was declared 
to be to Africa south of the line, to visit St. Thomas’s, Cameroons, 
Calabar, &c., which no motive could be assigned for their visiting, 
but that of carrying on an illicit slave-trade. Nay, the author- 
ities in Brazil appear to have concurred with the contrabandists, 
in giving fictitious ‘names to places north of the Line, borrowed 
from places south of the Line, for the purpose of deceiving the 
British cruizers and the Mixed Commission Courts. The name 
of Molembo, a place south of the Line, to which the Portuguese 
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slaye-trade, is.still permitted, has been transferred, for. this pro- 
fligate purpose, to.a place near Onim, in the Bight of:Benin, |... 
.,.§ In. the.case of one vessel, the Conde de Villa Flor, taken with. 
172 slaves.on board, it was fully proved, ‘ that the Governor of 
Bissao was .himself an interested participator in the illegal em- 
barkation of slaves, a certain number of the slaves being his pro. 
perty; some of them being entered in the memoranda as shipped 
and received from his official ‘residence, — as if all decency ‘way 
cast off from the government of the settlement.” ~ Such is ‘the 
strong, but most appropriate, language of the Judge- of’ the 
Mixed Commission Court. The examinations in this case déve- 
lope the most complicated tissue of fraudulent expedients for de- 
feating the ends of justice ; — among them, fabricated log-books, 
exhibiting a voyage from the Brazils to Cabenda, by way of the 
Cape de Verds, when the real destination was Bissao; and sche- 
dules pointing out the bribes by which the connivance of the 
Judge, Governor, &c. was to be secured at the port of discharge 
in the Brazils. ‘This vessel had already made several very success- 
ful and gainful voyages under the shelter of these ingenious ex- 
pedients. ‘The owner, in one of his letters, declared his intention 
of putting an.end, by this voyage, to his course of slave-trading, 
as, “provided,” he says, ‘‘ that it were the pleasure of the Al- 
mighty that every thing should be placed in safety, they would 
have reaped a good harvest.” In consequence, it may be pre- 
sumed, of his capture on this occasion, which prevented his 
gathering the fruits he had anticipated, he appears, by the Sierra 
Leone Gazette, to have returned to the coast in the succeeding 
year, and to have successfully effected another voyage. — 
« The Portuguese schooner-boat, San Jose Xalaca; belonging to 
a lady of Prince’s Island, the daughter of Gomez, formerly the 
governor and still a member of the governing junta of that island; 
though only of the burden of seven tons, was sent to Calabar for 
slaves, Thirty slaves were purchased, and, having been put on 
board the boat, it made sail for Prince’s Island. But the voyage 
proved tedious ; provisions began to fail, and the allowance of 
food was reduced to one yam daily for two slaves. At last the 
provisions and water wholly failed. Ten slaves perished ; and the 
whole must have shared their fate, had not the vessel got back to 
Calabar, after having been six weeks at sea. The surviving slaves 
were in the most deplorable state of emaciation and’ wretchedness. 
Nor was this to be wondered at ; for, besides their privations, 
they were manacled together, and cooped up in a vessel of onl; 
seven tons’ burthen ; having no shelter but what could be afforded 
by the space between the water casks and the deck, a space of 
seven inches !’ , : ae" 
These facts speak for themselves, and cry aloud for a total 
extinction of this abominable trade. Imagination cannot 
conceive ‘any other traffic in all its details so calculated to’ - 
pervert and degrade every feeling of human nature. It is 
rapine purveying human victims-for tyranny: the merchant 
HE, stoops 
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stoops to be a dealer. itt the blood of his fellow-men's ‘the: 
crew are changed into depredators atid’ pitates;whilé ‘the’ 
most innocent and helpless of God’s creatures aré treated as 
felons and outcasts from the world, and are dragged from heir 
homes to the scourge of unfeeling task-masters in an .un- 
known land. It is a.process- of which..every, part. tends 
equally to brutalize the actors.and the sufferers; ,and the-per-. 
manence of such a trade, after its enormities have been ex~; 
posed sand its continuance nominally disavowed: by every: 
civilized state, is the grandest triumph which ‘the demor‘of 
lucre can boast of having attained over the ‘conscience’ ani’ 
heart of man. Such a confederacy of Mammon ‘and Moloch: 
defies the progress of knowlege, and laughs to scorn ‘the 
gentle spirit of religion. Even the ignominy of piraey seems. 
only. to render the adventurers more desperate; and in pro-: 
portion .as the atrocities of the. traffic are exposed and con-: 
demned by. one common sentiment, it is prosecuted, with’ 
aggravated hardihood. On the other hand, the well-direeted; 
zeal of those who devote their time, their labor, and their: 
wealth, to forward the. cause of the abolition, thus impeded 
and thwarted when the appearances of success were most favor-, 
able, deserves the warm thanks and the admiration of all who 
are well-wishers to the improvement of the human. race, ._ It: 


is a cause in which the coldest and most calculating moralists. 


will admit that charity may be administered without prejudice, 
and that real good may be effected to their fellow-creatures ; 
and which at the same time gives such scope to the most 
benevolent philanthropists, that they may exercise their zeal 
without fear of intemperance, and indulge not only un- 
blamed but meritoriously in the full ardor of enthusiasm, 





Art. XIV. Nuge Chirurgice ; or, a Biographical Miscellany, 


illustrative of a Collection of Professional Portraits, 


William Wadd, Esq. F. L. S. Surgeon Extraordinary to the King, 


&c. 8vo. pp. 276. 9s. Boards. Longman and Co. 1824. 


T= possession of a numerous collection of prints, drawings, 


‘and pictures of medical men, has naturally led Mr. Wadd 


to collect and arrange a variety of anecdotes respecting the. 


subjects of these portraits; and the result of this amusing 
occupation is now offered to the public. © 


_*In the compilation of this work, it has been the author’s: en- 
deavour to blend the “utile” with the “ dulce;’ and. he,has-at 


least succeeded, so far a. regards himself, in acquiring an_.ac-, 
quaintance with the Medici family (not Mr. Roscoe's), and has. 


familiarised himself both with the learned and the ignorant, the 
re- 
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regulars and the irregulars,. of his professions in short, with what 
may be denomimated the Republic of Medicine: for he has looked 
at them til] he could identify the very. wigs that would: have - met. 
together in a consultation, from the time of Radcliffe and Garth 
down to Pitcairn and Fothergill. | 

«And here the author would fain deprecate, in the words. of 
Andrew’ Borde, the’ anger of those ‘ egregious doctors,, and 
masters’ of the eximious and’ arcane scieriee of physic,” who 
might‘ otherwise ‘ exasperate themselves against him for writing 
of this little volume,” by stating, that’ he has refrained from 
deseanting upon the merits of livmg characters, further: than’ by: 


transcribing, in some few instances, the testimony: that others have 
borne. to their worth and abilities.’ ‘ear 


Mr. Wadd has embraced the whole range of thie profés- 
sion, from: Hippocrates down to the present day; and he 
has not disdained to notice and record the extravagances of 
some of the most egregious quacks and nostrum-venders. 
The catalogue is arranged alphabetically, but is divided, for 
no reason whiehwe can discover, into two alphabets or parts; 
the first intitled’' Memorrs Medical'and Chirurgical, the setond 
Memorabilia’: the former consist’ chiefly: of brief notices 
of the portraits; ‘and the latter wholly of biography arid anec- 
dotes. — The volume contains many interesting facts, iHus- 
trative of the very low state in which surgery continued to 
exist for some time after its first origin as an art; as well as.of 
the various changes by which it attained at length its present 
elevated station, and its claim to be ranked among the sciences. 
The necessity for penal enactments to protect the lieges against 
the numerous ignorant and worthless individuals, who have in 
all.ages ‘arrogated to themselves the right to practise the art 


of healing, is curiously proclaimed in the edict of Philip le 
Bel, dated November, 1311. 


‘The sovereign, informed of the robberies which are com- 
mitted in the profession of surgery, disgraced as it is by a swarm 
of practitioners who may’ be characterised as Murderers, Thieves, 
Cowers of base money, Alchemists, and Rogues, some of whom 
have merited hanging, others banishment ; the sovereign, to pre- 
vent. these disorders, wills that in the city and district of Paris, 
no surgeon, male or female, shall have the power, henceforwards, 
to be termed Licentia, to perform any act of surgery, unless he 
or she sliall have been previously examined and approved of by. 
the’ sworn masters in surgery, called and convoked for this purenes 
by Maitre Jean Pitard, surgeon to his majesty and to the chi- 
telet of Paris, or his successors.’ 


Of the early state of surgery in England, some idea may 


bs formed from the following. particulars respecting John 
Jalle : 


¢ «¢ Master 
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««€ Master John Halle, a most famous man,” was one of the 
first English surgeons who attempted to treat on anatomy, which 
Halle did, very much to his own satisfaction, in a “ Very useful 
and necessarie briefe Worke of Anatomie ;” he saying, that it was 
a more useful and profitable one of the kind, than any that had 
hitherto been published in the English language. A’ notion of 
the previous state of anatomical works may be formed, when it is 
stated that this satisfactory performance contained two rude 
wood-cuts, exhibiting a front and back view of the human figure, 
with a few references to the names of the external parts. 

‘ At this time surgery was distinct from medicine, but united’ 
with the office and occupation of the barber ; capitis rasura being 
expressly mentioned in a warrant issued to the king’s surgeons, 
1454, as part of their duty. 

‘The state of surgery, therefore, was such as might naturally 
be expected; “many rotted and perished for lack of help of 
surgery, and daily died.” ‘To remedy these evils, the Honourable 
Baron John Lord Lumley, and the learned Richard Caldwell, 
doctor in physic, did institute a public lecture to be read in sur- 
gery, in Knight-Rider-Street, Wednesday and Friday, the reader 
whereof was to be Richard Foster, doctor of physic, during his 
life ; aad Stow, vol. ii. p. 209., informs us, that this learned person 
was met by the chief members of the barbers’? company, two of 
whom, being called Masters of the Body, put in practice, or:de- 
monstrated, what the Doctor directed. 

‘Many chirurgical works of this date are lost; but we m 
judge of the library of Barbers’ Hall by those that have come 
down to us; such as Ardern, John of Gadesden, Gale, Halle, 
Vicary, Rawlyng’s ‘* Booke of Medycene,” 1573; Phayer’s. “* De. 
elaration of the Veynes of Man’s Body, and to what Dyseases the 
€ pening: every: One of’ them doe Service,” 1544; and Turner's 
‘¢ Herbal,” Of those that are lost to posterity may be mentioned 
‘“¢ A Booke in: Chirurgery,’ by Thomas. Morstede, surgeon to 
Henry VL.,.and the “ Booke of Fysyk and Surgery,’ called. Rosse 
and Constantine,” given, by. will of Thomas Colard, barber, 1467, 
to. the barbers’ company.’ 


The barber-surgeons existed as a corporation till the-year 
1745, and counted in. their number some, very eminent men, 
among whem we: may mention the great Cheseldeni Mr. 
Wadd says it appears,. from Brand’s History of Neweastle, 


‘ That there was.a. branch of the fraternity in. that place, as’ at. 
a meeting, 1742,, of the barber-chirurgeons, it was.ordered,, that. 
they should not shave on a Sunday, and “ that no brother shave 
John Robinson, till he pays what he owes to Robert . Shafto,’ 
Speaking. of the “ grosse.ignorance of the barbers,” a facetious 
author says, ‘“‘ This puts me in minde of a barber who, after he 
had cupped me (as the physi had prescribed), to turne away a 
catarrhe, asked me if I would he sacrificed. Scarified, said.[ ? 
Did the phisitian tell you any such thing? No (quoth he), but I 
have sacrificed many, who have been the better for it. Then 
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musing a little with myselfe I told him, surely, Sit, you mistake 
yourself, you meane scarifed. Q, Sir, by your favour (quoth he}, 
I have ever heard. it ‘called sacrificing ; and as for scarifying,. 1, 
never heard of it before. In a word, I could by no means::pers. 
swade him, but that it was the barber's office to sacrifice men, 
Since which time I never saw any man in a barber’s hands, but 
that sacrificing barber came to my mind.” ’ | 


Among the changes which have taken place in the practice . 
of surgery, it is curious to trace that which respects the use; 
of the lancet. Lanfranc, who flourished about the close of. 
the thirteenth century, says, “ Formerly physicians exercised. 
the operations of surgery, and did not think it beneath them’ 
to bleed their patients themselves ; but now it is given up into. 
the hands of the barbers. As for me, I always bleed “my 
patients with my own hand, and do it more skillfully than the 
most famous barbers.” | - 

Mr. W. adds that Sir Cesar Hawkins, who retired from 
business about the year 1777, realized not Jess than a thousand 
guineas per annum by the use of his lancet; and, in the pre- 
sent day, the practice of phlebotomy, at least in the metro- 
polis, is, almost wholly relinquished to the apothecaries. : 

The; absurd translations of the names of medical. men, 
which were in former days given sometimes even by them- 
selves, are sufficiently ridiculous. Dr. Flood is termed De 
Fluctibus ; — Andrew Borde, Andreas Perforatus ; — Parkin- 
son, Paradisus in Sole ; — and Dr.Case, Caseus. Granger re- 
lates that, at a merry meeting, when this Dr. Case, or Cheese, 
as he is occasionally called, and the famous Dr. Radcliffe, were 
present, Radcliffe thus began a health : “ Here, brother Case, 
to all the fools your patients.” To which the shrewd quack 
replied, ‘1 thank you, good brother, let me have all the fools, 
and-you are heartily welcome to the rest of the practice.” 

A handsome and just tribute of praise is paid ‘by this 









the 


active practice of it. He was prepared, however, to ‘take 1c. 


highest post, ‘by a life devoted to science, by many, valuab! e 
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. “Dr. Baillie is one of the few instances A eee mariah dbtain- 
eed are 


ei solely by medical practice ; for few ind they among the 
professors of science, when compared with the aenedanincdens, 


who are enabled to offer at that shrine, which is the general eri- 
terion of modern greatness.’ ) 


Many of the notices give merely names: occasionally, we 
detect an absolute hiatus ; and with regard to living men, the 
writer has been prudently “ sparing of words.” Altogether, 
however, we thank Mr. Wadd for the entertainment which he 
has afforded us; and we have pleasure in recommending the 
perusal of his work to those who would pass away an hour 


pte and still professionally, when the fatigues of the 
ay’s business are closed. 
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POETRY and the DRAMA. 


Art. 15. Australia; with other Poems. By Thomas K. Hervey, 
Trinity College, Cambridge. Crown 8vo. 6s. Boards. 
Hurst and Co. 1824. : ASL 
We have here a poem of considerable but unequal merit. Its 

subject relates to those vast tracts of country lately discovered 

in the Pacific, Indian, and Southern oceans, called Australasia ; 
comprizing the central or chief Jand of New Holland, Papua, 

New Britain, and New Ireland; with the Solomon isles, New 

Caledonia, and the New Hebrides; New Zealand, Van Dieman’s 

Land, Kerguelen’s islands, and those of St. Paul and Amsterdam, 

besides numerous reefs and islets of coral scattered over thé 

Australian seas. In a well-written preface, Mr. Hervey ‘thus 

speaks of these singular formations of coral; and he alludes to 

them at the conclusion of his poem: 

‘ There is not a more sublime theory in geography:than the 
one alluded to in the conclusion of this poem. There is scarcely 
a league in the Pacific or Indian ‘oceans which is not spotted by a 
coral formation, in one or other of its various stages of progres- 
sion, — from a mere rock, just shewing its head above water, to a 
fertile and inhabited island. For an account of these corals, and 
their wonderful labours, the reader ‘is referred to Captain Flin- 
ders’s narrative of his voyage in the Pacific ; and, also, tothe Sup- 
plement to the Encyclopedia Britannica. ~ Their slow and im- 
perceptible toil is continually raising new structures throughout 
these seas: which harden with time, and become solid and evér- 
increasing masses, from the base to the summit: till, visited by the 
birds of ocean, they receive from them the seeds of trees Sui 
plants from ‘adjacent islands ; and exhibit, by degrees, | all. the’ 
beauties of vegetation, — inviting some wandering tribe to ¢corfié 
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and fix its habitation among their primeval. fruits and flowers 
Whether the whole of the islands throughout. these seas are the 
result of a process like this, it is impossible to determine, with. 
such data as we at present possess : — but it is to.this theory, in 
its extent, that an allusion is likewise made towards the’ elose of 
the first part of this poem. To the eye of geologists the isles of 
Sunda, the Moluccas, and others in the Indian Ocean, are gra- 
dually enlarging ; and the time must come, — however remote, — 
when Australasia and Polynesia, with the Asiatic islands, will 
unite to form one vast continent with Asia, — excepting where the 
currents, created by these very causes, shall operate to prevent 
their universal extension. However overwhelming may be the 
idea of the disproportion between the agent and the effect, —a 
world built by atoms!—this result is physically certain; and the 
waters of the ocean, in their search for a new bed, must destroy 
one of the old continents. The theory ‘is somewhat more ar- 
bitrary which assigns that fate to Africa; but it proceeds upon 
the supposition that the most useless and exhausted will perish. 
In this case, the Atlantic, Indian, and Southern oceans will be 
united; and — owing to the rapid progress which is now making 
in the moral and religious cultivation of America —the time will 
probably come when (upon the foregoing supposition) Asia will be 
the only unchristianized portion of the globe. As, however, it 
would then be embraced on all sides by Christian nations, the 
author has ventured to render the preceding theory available for 
the purposes of poetry; and to couple it with that scriptural 
prophecy which proclaims the universal extension of Christianity 
over the whole earth, —a prophecy, in the fulfilment of which, 
Britain (from her labours in the East and in the West) is, in every 
point of view, entitled to the principal share of merit, as an agent.’ 

It is necessary that the poet should lift up the veil of futurity, 
in order to sing the glories of Australasia. Accordingly, Mr. Her- 
vey begins with an apostrophe to Great Britain, the fountain of 
those glories, and looks ‘ on Australasia in the east, like America 
in the west, — as on a young and promising nation, giving in the 
vigour of its youth the pledge of a glorious maturity, destined to 
act a mighty part upon the theatre of the world.’ The com- 
mencement of the poem, in which Great Britain is invoked, is 
spirited, but diffuse. We insert a part of it. 


‘ Isle of the ocean! Zion of the seas! 
Child of the waves! and nursling of the breeze ! 
How beauteous, Albion! on thy lonely steep, 
Thou risest, like a vision, in the deep ! 
The temple of the brave, the good, the free, 
Built by some spirit in the circling sea! — 
Still hast thou floated, like a thing of light, 
Through all the darkness of the moral night ; 
Alone upon the waves, — the hallowed ark 
Where Freedom sheltered when the world was dark ; 
Bade exiled Piety, Truth, Valour, come, 2 


And every bleeding virtue find a home ; 
While 
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While Science left her eastern home for thee, 
And nestled, like the halcyon, in the sea! 
Above thee, gentlest airs, in gladness, meet ; 
The billows break, in music, at thy feet ; 

And heaven's purest dews, and holiest dies, 
Weep on thy breast, and brighten in thy skies ! 

‘ Rome of the waters! on thy sea-girt rock, 
Far from the battle, and the tempest’s shock, 
Thou sittest proudly, on thine ocean-throne, 

A sceptred queen, majestic and alone ! 

In fairy state, on emerald couch reclined, 

Rocked by the waves, and cradled in the wind! 
Far o’er the deep thy crimson flag, unfurled, 
Streams, like a meteor, to the gazing world: 

With stately necks and bounding motion, ride 

Thy gallant barks, like swans, upon the tide ; 

Lift up their swelling bosoms to the sky, 

And spread their wings, to woo the gales from high. 

‘ From clime to clime thy hardy children roam, 
The wave their world, — the ship their island-home, — 
Where’er the waters in their wildness roar, 

Or lead their surges to the sounding shore ; - 

Wherever winds lift up their song on high, 

Or Mercy paints an Iris in the sky ; 

Where o’er the burning line the billows roll, 

Or lash themselves to madness at the Pole; 

Through seas o’er which the spirit of the north 

Marshals his clouds, and sends his icebergs forth ; 

Where the dark waves, without a tempest, roar, 

As avalanches thunder from the shore ; 

’*Mid everlasting cones that rise sublime, 

The trophies and the monuments of time, 

Sparkle like sapphire-temples in the sun, 

And make a daylight when the day is done ; 

Where, in the heaven while meteor phantoms fly, 

A thousand points reflect them ere they die, 

And crystal pyramids and icy spires 

Receive, and then fling back, the parting fires ; 

Where mountain-snows, by ages piled on high, 

And glacier turrets, towering to the sky, 

Return, in dazzling hues, the rushing light, 

And shine, like moons, along the brow of night ; 

Where in the zenith smiles the polar star ; 

While the cold sun looks dimly from afar, 

Obliquely scans the drear horizon round, 

And flings Periscian shadows on the ground : — 

Or, where he flashes summer through the sky, 

While all its blooms burst forth beneath his eye ; 

Where faints the magnet ’mid the burning zone, 

Rul’d by a power mysterious as its own ; , 

Where glow the midnight waves in liquid flame, 

And heaven is gemm’d with stars without a name. — 
Ff 2 Through 
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t | Through hurricanes by night, and calms by day,. 

! Thy gallant children win their steady way ; ; 
Borne by the. billows, wafted by the breeze, _ 
Thy forests float through undiscovered seas, iy 
Explore the mines where Science hides her stores, 
And waft her treasures to thy island-shores. 
1) ‘ Gem of ‘the ocean! Empress of the sea! 
My heart could weep in fondness over thee; - 
My soul looks forward, through a mist of tears, 
To pierce the darkness of the coming years, 
And dimly reads, amid the future gloom, 
Warnings she dares not utter of thy doom. 
“hg And canst thou perish, island of the free ? 
~~“ Shall ruin dare to fling her shroud o’er thee ? 

Thou who dost light the nations, like a star, 
in‘solitary grandeur, from afar ! 
Thou who hast been, indeed, the pillar’d light 
- For Israel’s sons, in Superstition’s night ! 

iW - Can Desolation reach thy hallowed strand, 

i » - While Shakespeare’s spirit breathes along the land, 
vi While time o’er Milton’s grave fleets powerless by, 

| And Newton's memory links thee with the sky ?” 








i The following allusion to the eastern’islands, the Polynesia, has 
some faults and affectations, but is on the whole pleasing : 


| 
‘ Isles of the Orient ! — gardens of the East! 
| Thou giant secret of the liquid waste, 
) ' Long ages in untrodden paths concealed, 
| '. Or, but in glimpses faint and few revealed, 
Like some chimera of the ocean-caves, 
‘Some dark.and sphinx-like riddle of the waves, 
ii ‘Dill: he — the northern CEdipus — unfurled 
| : His venturous sail, and solved it to the world ! 
| ' Surpassing beauty sits upon thy brow, 
| | But: darkness veils thy all of time, save now; 

| Enshrouded in the shadows of the past, 
) “oywo'e And-secret in thy birth as is the blast. 

| -1f, when the waters and the land were weighed, 
4 »\o° 3° “Thy. vast foundations in the deep were laid ; 

‘' \o «Qr,.’mid the tempests of a thousand years, . 

“Where through the depths her shell the mermaid steers, 

| | ') Mysterious workmen wrought unseen at thee, 
f And reared thee, like a Babel, in the sea: 
‘ 

§ 











If Afric’s dusky children sought the soil 
Which yields. her fruits without the tiller’s toil ; 
Or, southward wandering on his dubious way, 
7 . Came to thy blooming shores the swarth Malay : . 
. *Tis darkness all ; ois 70 years have o’er thee rolled, 
| Their flight unnoted, and theirtale untold: — 
But beautiful thou art, as Fancy deems 
The visioned regtons of her sweetest dreams ; 





Fair 
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Fair as the Moslem, in his fervour, paints D4ih 4 
The promised vallies of his Series rt A ge 
Bright with the brightness which the poet's eye” 
Flings o’er the long-lost bowers of Araby ; — 
The soul of beauty haunts thy sunny glades ;'° 4 * 
The soul of music whispers through thy shades ; 
And Nature, gazing on her loveliest plan, 

Sees all supremely excellent — but Man!’ 


Of the minor poems we shall say nothing, and our opinion of 
them must be inferred from our silence. Whether Mr. H.’s 
‘ Australia’ was one of the unsuccessful candidates for the prize 
lately awarded at Cambridge on the same subject, he does. not tell 
us: — but it certainly exhibits considerable powers, if not of 
poetry, at least of poetic diction. 


Art.16. The Castle of Despair ; or, a Vision of Chancery : an 
Allegorical Poem, in Three Cantos. By the Reverend J. 
Holme. 12mo. pp.91. Sold by all Booksellers. 1824. 

In the outset of this poetical attempt to elucidate the “ ways 
of Jaw to man,” the author takes care to acquaint the reader with 
a fact extremely clear and palpable on opening the work }— ‘ that 
he will not fail to perceive in the exordium of this poém & resem- 
blance to that of ‘“ The Castle of Indolence,” by James Thom- 
son ; and it is but fair to admit that the same work suggested ‘the 
idea of the present.’ It may be but fair, likewise, to add that 
here all comparison between the two productions ceases} the imi- 
tation, in point of allegorical truth and nature, by» means 
trenching on the well-earned reputation of Mr. -H.’s predecessor. 
In fact, though some of the descriptions of legal characters, cus- 
toms, and perversities, with all the ruinous vexations of ‘the law’s 
delay,” are often rather happily and humorously told, and the 
satirical reflections are but too well merited, yet the symbolical 
portion of the poem is by no means so well maintained. (We are 
at times, also, not a little involved by confusion of imagery : the 
figurative falls into pure description ; and the metaphors are often 
far from being very striking, or very just. There:is evidently, 
likewise, a sort of political twist in the author’s way of viewing 
things; arising, perhaps, out of party-prejudice, which leads him 
to look even on the best side of power in the church,. the senate, 
and the courts of law, with ‘a jaundiced eye.-—- An idea of the 
whole may be gathered from a brief extract or two fromthe most 
satirical or entertaining passages which the work affords,’ Of this 
kind is some of the following : a heck 


‘ Oh, what a proud prerogative it is, 

To stand between th’ oppressor and opprest ? 

What more, than mortal fame, were, justly, his, 
Who should not stand, stock-still ; but, in his breast, 
Arouse the lion ; and confound the nest. 

Of harpies, who are fattened on delays; 
Till ruin stares, ere wrongs can be redrest, 

Poor suitors in the face; and end their days 


In wretchedness and want ; or desperation slays ! 
Ffs ¢ This 
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‘ This were the conscience royal to adorn, 

And make its lustre, as its meaning, bright; 

To bid th’ effulgence of the fairest morn 
Rise on. the gloom of that infernal night, 
Which, palpably, o’erspreads the foulest blight ; 

Still hovering o’er our hopes, with raven wing : 
This were the realms of woe to bless with light ; 

The lowest vallies teach to laugh and sing ; 

Despondency bid hope; and bless the name of king. 

And who, that has a conscience of his own, 

Or wish to dignify declining age, 

Would e’er permit the conscience of the crown ; — 
That royal lion, who, with generous rage, 
Should endless war against oppresston wage, 

To be a terror to the weak alone ; 

To be a showman’s lion; and his cage 

Ne’er opened; nor the royal prisoner shewn ; 


Except to those, whose worth their purse, in hand, makes 
known. 


‘ To be a name that fills the heart with dread, 
Instead of teaching it, with hope, to beat ; 
To be an @gis with Medusa’s head, 
_ Before the powerful held, to frown defeat, 
On all that dare with hostile eye to meet: 
But to the weak, instead of such a shield, 
Against the arm of power and lawless heat ; 
A two-edged sword, which, if he dares to wield, 
Back falls upon himself, with stroke that can’t be healed,’ &c- 


Though the wit and satire are not here of the first stamp, the 
subject and the manner of treating it are calculated to amuse the 
leisure hours of an idle student at the bar: but it would be stilt 
better if some of the more shrewd and serious portions could 
rouse the conscience of practitioners to a sense of the injustice of 
the law’s intricacies and delays, though the advice is couched in 
language by no means very qualified or very polished. 


Art.17. The Silent River; a Dramatic Poem. Faithful and 
. Forsaken; a Dramatic Poem. By Robert Sulivan. 12mo. 

pp. 108. Whittaker. 1824. 

A dramatic poem is so distinct from a drama, that the talents 
which are sufficient for the composition of the one by no means 
prove that their possessor is competent to the production of the 
other. In a dramatic poem, we do not expect the nice manage- 
ment of an intricate plot, or the subtle and skilful developement 
of various character ; it is rather a simple narrative thrown into a 
dramatic form, without regard to the canons of dramatic criticism. 
Whether Mr. Sulivan, who has selected the more humble style of 
composition, would have succeeded so well had he attempted the 
drama itself, we have some doubts; and we should have been 
sorry if we had found him applying himself to a task to which he 


was 
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was in any degree unequal, when he was capable of affording so 
much pleasure as all readers of taste and feeling must ‘experience 
in the perusal of his *‘ Dramatic Poems.’»» Avdegree! of simplicity 
truth, and natural power, prevails in them, which reminds us 
powerfully of our older writers, and induces ‘us to think that 
Mr. Sulivan may one day rank highly’ among ‘the poets ‘of his 
country. ‘ The Silent River’ is perhaps the ‘most finished and 
impressive of the two poems: but that which is intitled! * Faithful 
and Forsaken’ displays a richer and warmer imagination, ‘In the 
following extract, we give a portion of the scene between the 
‘ forsaken’ and her forsaker. | 


© Annabelle. Welcome, dear Eustaché! 
We have been strange of late. . 
‘ Eustache. I have deserved 


Reproach, and have fear’d to meet it, Annabelle. 
‘ Annabelle. Reproach from me! O, never ! 
‘ Eustache. Then you cease 
To love? ! | 
‘ Annabelle. It is a useless question. Fear not, 
{ can be’constant and ask no return. 
‘ Eustache. I am a wretch whom you should scorn, not love, 
And scarce have virtue to declare my vileness. | 
‘ Annabelle. Needs there excuse to me for choosing her 
Whom you love best? Did I not always pray 
That no devotion to a hasty promise 
Should be as fatal to yourself as want 
Of worth tome? Indeed, most dear Eustache, 
I shall be happier to see you happy 
With her you love, than wretched with myself. 
‘ Eustache. Fame then hath spared me the hard task of 
speakin 
My own disgrace. What shall I say, thou dear one? 
{For dear thou art, though I am false to thee,) 
Entreat thee to forget? I who besought 
Thy love so long, — and bade thee swear, and told thee 
What years of paradise each broken vow, . 
. Like a loosed fiend, drove withering from thy hopes! 
And shall I urge thee to receive some other, 
Who more deserves thee, to thy wounded bosom ? 
{ who so often sigh’d upon that altar 
My shadowy jealousy? My causeless dreams, 
Of where thou might’st have lavish’d thy young tenderness, 
Had we ne’er met? I who did fear to die 
Lest I-should leave my sacred place to one 
Who might more dearly fill it ? 
‘ Annabelle. O hush, hush! 
Though I must love to hear of other times, 
I would not buy the pleasure at thy pain. 
- Why should’st thou look back? Thou who hast so much 
Of joy before thee ? : 


tt 


Ff 4 © Eustache. 
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8 Pustache. «10° Joy for me ?— in what? 


» [nl constant fears.that those in whom I trust 





Will:leave ‘me tothe loneliness of those 

Who trusted me? Is there a spot on earth, 

A’ ue'im heaven, which hath not something in it 
“Which we have dwelt upon together ? Something 
“Eo frown remembrance, penitence, inquietude ? 

\ Is'there @ virtue blooming in the world 


0 Whiely will not show thee in thy meek forgiveness ? 





























in which it is laid;’ and of the other Mr. Sulivan 
story, to be true. | 


Att, 18." Ts the System of Slavery sanctioned or 





‘¥s'there.a crime which will not make me shrink 
By claiming kindred with the one ’gainst thee ? 

Is there a beauty, bright above the rest, 

Which will not tell me she whom I deserted 
Possess'd it in a blush more paramount ? 

O, Annabelle! I came to thee with trembling, 

But still prepared, and anxious for reproach ; 

Not to be cursed with pardon. 

‘ ‘Annabelle. Must I not 

- Remain your friend ?— This morn, while yet the sun 
Dwelt with a crimson mist upon our vineyard, 
And purple clouds, like happy lovers, stole 

With smiles and tears into each other’s bosom, 

I threw my lattice wide to drink the stream 
Of liquid odours rolling from the south ; 
And then came mixed with it a marriage-song, 
Whose distant melody did seem to dance. 

Upon a hundred lips of youthful revelry, 

And bells and flageolets, and all the sounds 
Befitting happiness and summer sunshine. 

"Twas a strange thing to weep at, yet I wept, — 

I know not why.— Some weep for grief, and some 
For joy, — but I for neither, or for both, 
Mix’d in a feeling more beloved than either, 
Which weigh’d my heart down like a drooping bough 
O’erloaded with its luxury of roses. 

And then — and then —the thoughts of silly maids 
Run wilder than these roving vines, — I found 
‘My hands were clasp’d together, and my spirit 
“Stole from my eyes with ‘a dim sense of prayer, 
Which had no words. I begg’d a gentle fortune 
Upon the newly wedded, — pray’d [ not 

For thee, Eustache ?’ 





The first poem is said to have been ‘ written among the scenes 


SLAVERY. 


Scripture? To ‘which ‘is subjomed an Appendix, containing 
“ "Two Essays on the State of the Canaanite and Philistine Bonds- 
men under the Jewish Theocracy. 8vo. pp.92. Arch. - 1824. 
| 16 





believes the 


condemned by 
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Art.19. Observations upon Slavery; setting forth that to hold 
the Principle of Slavery is to deny Christ... By Robert Lindoe, 
M.D., Author of ‘An Essay on Peace and» Wax.’?’ 8vo. 
pp. 34. Hatchard and Son. 1824, t only 
Few arguments surely can be required to convinee..ai man of 

dispassionate judgment, that the system of slavery is, asmuch 
opposed to the maxims of religion as to the dictates of justi¢e and 
humanity ; and yet we find its advocates confidently neferring to 
the sacred writings, in support of an institution directly at variance 
with the first and most important principles which those writings 
inculcate. We are informed that the.people of God: held their 
brothers in bondage ; and even the Christian dispensation ig said 
to sanction personal servitude. To tell the persons. who/argue 
thus that, even if slavery were recognized among the Jews, 
this is no reason why it shoyld be suffered to exist at the present 
day, is an answer to which: they pay very little regard: for they 
rest on the authority of Sctipture, and are satisfied. .- 

It is therefore no mean service to the cause of truth and hu- 
manity to expose the falechood of these opinions ; and to prove, as 
the able writer of the first of the pamphlets now before us has proved, 
that the system of slavery, as it exists in the present age, is clearly 
condemned by the authority of Scripture. A not inconsiderable 
degree of biblical learning was required to explain, inthe detailed 
and accurate manner which this writer has adopted, the particular 
nature and character of bondage among the Jews; which differed 
in almost every essential — from the slavery that exists in the 
English colonies. The following short summary exhibits the prin- 
cipal features of the Jewish bondage : , 

‘We trust that the points we commenced by asserting have 
now been fully proved, viz. 

‘ That servitude was in Judea always voluntary, or else inflicted 
as a judicial punishment. 

‘ That it was in either circumstance only temporary, and was 
in every case cancelled ‘by gross ill usage. | oid 

‘That the civil and religious privileges of each in Judea, 
whether Hebrews or strangers, though different, were yet equally 
assured to them, | ; . 

‘ That the law of God assured to slaves, equally with masters, 
a full participation in every religious and civil privilege belonging 
to their class. Miro sis, 

‘ That the state of servitude implied no personal degradation, 
but that servants and freemen equally formed one. social body, 
the members. of which were continually interchanging.’ .. _. 

We understand that this tract is the production ofa lady who 
has already appeared before the public, and who is said to be 
well acquainted with Hebrew literature. It is indeed highly cre- 
ditable to her learning and research. 

Dr. Lindoe’s well. meant pamphlet is written in a more rhe- 
torical style, and labours a point which it seems really superfluous 
to argue; namely, that slavery is inconsistent with the, spirit of 
Christianity. To those who attempt to reconcile the two, we 

always 
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always feel. inclined; to..apply an old maxim, of the logiciang 
“ contra negantem principia. non est arguendum.” , If the: intellect 
be so confused as: not, to .perceive,.or the heart so corrupted as 
not to,admit, the inconsistency and folly of justifying a system, of 
oppression and cruelty by a reference to that law whichis perfect 
freedom and boundless mercy, it is in vain to attempt to make any 
impression by argument. The time, however, we believe is almost 
past for defending'slavery on principle, and its advocates. now for 
the most part rest their cause on the ground of policy: but even 
here they have, we think, been completely routed ; and they will 
probably discover in the sequel that the dictates of justice and 
of policy are more nearly connected, than at present they seem 
inclined to suppose. | ! 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


Art. 20. The Literary Souvenir; or, Cabinet of Poetry and 
Romance. Edited by Alaric A.Watts. 12mo. 12s.’ Boards. 
Hurst and Co. 


Art.21. Friendship's Offering ; or, the Annual Remembrancer : 
a Christmas Present, or New Year’s Gift for 1825. 12mo. 19s. 
Relfe. 

~ In our Number for January last,we announced to our readers the 

appearance of two new Pocket-Books, or Almanacs, or New Years’ 

Gifts, modelled on the German fashion, and of a nature superior 

to those which had hitherto been prepared in this country, both 

in the intrinsic merit of their contents and in the beauty of the 
engravings by which they were ornamented. The success which 
attended those productions seems to have excited other competi- 
tors in the same walk; and accordingly we have now two rivais 
to the Forget Me Not and The Graces of the last year. As we 
then intimated, such productions are scarcely proper objects: of 
our notice : but the novelty and spirit of the attempt induced us 
to mention them, and it is but fair to make a report of these ad- 
ditional instances of the activity of our London booksellers. 

Mr. Watts’s publication, indeed, disdains the title and the office of 

an Almanac ; containing no such particulars as belong to a work of 

that class, and claiming public favor merely as-a collection of ori- 
ginal pieces in verse and prose, to form an elegant new-year’s gift. 
Our readers are not unacquainted with the poetic merit, of 

Mr. Watts’s own compositions; and they will find themselves no 

strangers to his associates in this undertaking, when we state their 

names to be Allan Cunningham, Mrs. Hemans, Mr. Montgomery, 

Mrs. Opie, Mr. Bowles, James Hogg, Mr. Campbell, Mr. Wifien, 

Mr. Maturin, Archdeacon Wrangham, and many others. These 

names must of themselves indicate the nature and merit of the 

compositions, which are in both prose and verse, and are not onl 
sv numerous but so extremely various in their subjects, that it is 
equally impossible for us to give any detailed or any general 
character of them. We cannot but remark, however, that, were 
our judgment consulted, we should exclude the mischievous non- 
sense of German ghost-stories. The engravings, ten in number, 
and executed in the line-manner, are very pleasing : three plates of 
auto- 
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autographs of living poets are added; ‘and the whole volume ‘is 
prepared‘in the most handsome manner. vt 
Among Mr. Wiffen’s contributions, are the following Lines to a 


Lady, with a Leaf of the Mulberry-tree planted by Milton in’ the 
Garden of Christ's College, Cambridge. 


‘ This from the tree which Milton’s gracious hand - 
Planted in morning of his years, receive, 
The holiest relique Granta has to give ; 
No British queen, no princess of the land, 
Could, for her temples, wish a crown more grand 
Than these green leaves might shape : — they have a look 
As tho’ they had o’erhung Castalia’s brook, 
And by the airs of Thessaly been fanned. 
We might expect, were antique fables true, 
Tosee Apollo from the sky descend, 
Tearing the laurel from his brows divine 
For this terrestrial plant ; ah, then adieu 
To songs Pierian! He must lose, sweet friend, 
Memory of Daphne's eyes in chaunting thine !’ 


Mrs. Hemans has thus feelingly versified the well-known anec- 
dote of the mother, on seeing her infant playing on the brink of 
a precipice, prompted by nature to uncover her bosom ‘to its 
eyes, in order to allure it with. safety from. its frightful] position. 
It is also the subject of one of the engravings. 


‘ Where art thou, boy? Heaven, heaven, the babe is playing, 
__ Even on the margin of the dizzy steep! ) 
Haste, — hush! a breath, my agony betraying, 
And he is gone !— beneath him rolls the deep! 
Could I but keep the bursting cry suppressed, — 
And win him back in silence to my breast ! 


‘ Thou’rt safe! — Thou com’st,with smilesmy fondarmsmeeting, 
Blest, fearless child! I, J have tasted death! 
Nearer ! that I may feel thy warm heart beating, 
And see thy bright hair floating in my breath ! 
Nearer ! to still my bosom’s yearning pain, — 
I clasp thee now, mine own! thou’rt here again !’ 


" The Friendship’s Offering, like Mr. Watts’s Souvenir, is com- 
posed of fugitive pieces in prose and verse: but it has the addition 
of a Pocket-book Diary for every month in the year, with a 
vignette engraving for each; and it has the specific object of 
including descriptive notices, with engraved views, of the prin- 
cipal cities or picturesque towns in various parts of the world, 
It gives also engravings from celebrated pictures by the first 
masters: all executed in a very respectable ‘style, considering the 
limited size of the plates. The contributors are Mrs. Opie, 
Rev. T. Dale, Mr. Lloyd, Miss Edgeworth, and some‘anonymous 
writers. A few charades, riddles, and music, are likewise added: 
and the work is more than equal to some of its rivals in general 
elegance and decoration. 

Mr. Lloyd 
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Mr, Lloyd jis the: principal poetic associate, and many of his 
pieces are translations from the German and. ‘the Italian. The 
following is from the latter language : : | 


‘ Sonnet. 


‘ The slave condemn’d to ply the lab’ring oar, 

His feet oppress’d beneath the galling chain, 

Does, in his wand’ring prison, oft deplore 
His freedom lost, tho’ he deplore in vain. 

But should this freedom to his prayers be given ? 

_Insensate! from his chains he will not part ; 

But madly sells this noblest gift of heaven; 

Such power has habit o’er the human heart. 


‘ Cynthia, this fool am I: thy base deceit 
Released my vows; and yet before thy will 
Ibend, and to my chains submit my feet... 
This fool am I: nay, e’en more foolish still; _. 
For, since from thee no favor I receive, , 
My liberty I do not sell, but give.’ 


The illuminated and embossed covers and title-page. of . this 
work are elegant specimens of those branches of art. | 


Art. 22... Aureus; or, the Life and Opinions of a Sovereign. 
Written by Himself. 12mo. pp.438. 7s. 6d. Boards. Wight- 
man. 1824. ) On 
We were at first inclined to imagine that we had here the ad- 

ventures of a bond fide sovercign, or monarch, on the plan of 

Baron Trenck or the still more famous Baron Munchausen: but 

we find, by dint o’ patient perusal, that the present Sovereign 

issues from the King’s mint, not the King’s palace ; and that one 
of our newly coined sovereigns is here presumed to vie with the 

Splendid Shilling, the Adventures of a Halfpenny, and other face- 

tious pieces of the same class. Much of the humorous spirit, 

however, that-tickles us by its symbolical truth and illustration in 
some of the former of these works, will vainly be sought in the 

resent ; its chief claims to notice resting rather on the moral 
anid pathetic passages with which it somewhat incongruously 
abounds, than on many 5 ma of fancy or of humor, Yet the 
descriptions are often forcible and true, the language is easy, and 
the incidents are not ill imagined. Thus, in the course of the 

Sovereign’s peregrinations, the author properly takes occasion 

from. his subject to reflect on the prevailing vices or follies of the 

age; and we have a picture of a fashionable rendezvous for game- 
sters, with a visit from a police-officer, &c., which we may quote as 

a fair specimen of his manner. 7 

_ £ J travelled with my new master to London. He originall 

was heir.to a handsome patrimony, had been well éducated ‘and, 

though an indifferent actor, had a fine figure, with the manners 

and address of a gentleman, and was a particular favourite with a 

¢elebrated Countess, who always:called him her, pet player. He 

was, however, better known in the green-room by the name of Lo- 
renzo, 
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renzo. Nosooner had we arrived in town, than he equipped him- 
self for ‘a visit to the residence of the Countess, in one ofthe 
streets adjoining Piccadilly, where princes and players, peers-and 
stock-brokers, bankers and black-legs, Jews and Gentiles, were 
jumbled together in glorious confusion, and over whom the noble 
hostess neither disdained to preside, nor blushed to share the pro- 
fits, which the keeper of the bank is sure to obtain, with the noto- 
rious Mr. Deuce, who is but too well known upon the turf, and in 
every circle in which the demon of chance predominates, 

‘ This man’s courage is as unquestionable as his character is 
equivocal. His manners are insidious, and his command of tem- 
per complete. He is a perfect master of his art, and proceeds to 
the extreme verge of honesty without fear of reproof; for though 
he seldom loses, no one ever ventures to dispute his claim. There 
are some odd points of similarity between this superlative punter, 
and Homer the prince of poets. If one was a Grecian the other 
is a Greek; and the birthplace of the one is as great a matter of 
uncertainty as that of the other; for though Mr. Deuce’s memor 
is surprisingly comprehensive on certain points, his recollection is 
so defective on others, that he knows nothing of his origin, his 
family, or even the place of his nativity. He has laboured hard 
in his vocation ; for, from the lowest obscurity, he has amassed 4 
princely fortune, and may be seen every morning in the fashionable 
season of the year sitting at the window of a certain subscription- 
house on the right-hand side of St. James’s Street, with a qiid@zing- 
glass at his eye, in familiar colloquy with some of the first hobles 
and commoners of the land, who are not ashamed to éall him 
their “ very good friend,” and look up to him for his a on 
the calculation of chances as oracular and decisive. is ‘man’s 
successful progress, and the countenance bestowed upon’ him by 
the great, might have been regarded as a satire upon the moral 
government of the world, did we not know, that, in spit€ of exter- 
nal appearances, he is wretched and unhappy. Look at the deeply- 
furrowed lines of his face, the dark frown that hangé upon his 
brow! The smile of hilarity never lightens up his countenancée + his 
smile is the grin of a fiend, exulting over his prey, while the 
stings of conscience are gnawing at his heart. 192910 

‘ Fortune favoured Lorenzo on the evening of his arrival ; but 
the party breaking up rather sooner than usual, ‘he looked inat'‘a 
noted gaming-house in Jermyn-Street. It is impossible ‘to give an 
adequate idea of one of these modern Hells, as they ate emphati- 
cally called. In their pestiferous precincts may be ‘seeti persons, 
the most intimately connected, labouring for each other's riiin-with 
all the assiduity and eagerness of the most inveterate foes. ‘Nor 
do those alone whom necessity might stimulate 'to such a desperate 
course, but those likewise who are blessed with the favours of for- 
tune, give themselves up to anxiety and often to ‘embittered 
agony, forthe wild hope of acquiring something additional to'the 
profits they have secured, or of retrieving their ‘losses: “ ‘Pivere 

‘some of the noblest by birth are seated”at the same ‘table with the 
vilest of the vile. fiery black passion of the: Y aavowtliee 
: J 2 ISU TOVSWon™ 
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there frightfully personified. ‘ Every moment ‘produces some suds 
den transition from despair ‘to exultation, from shouts ‘of joy:sd: 
the most blasphemous :execrations.. © Hiltist 08 Uh ge 
* Great and extraordinary care’is taken against surprise. The: 
windows are padded; :to _prevent the sound of vociferations from: 
being heard an the outside. None but the initiated, or their 
friends, ate admitted within the doors. Scouts and spies are ‘ow 
the watch, and every avenue is barricadoed, and guarded with as; 
much caution and regularity as the approaches to a garrigom dure: 
ing’ ansiége. The means of retreat are not neglected ; but’ that: 
evening the enemy succeeded, not by storm, but by stratagems iA) 
gentleman in military boots and regulation mustachios appeared.at 
the grated loop-hole of the iron door; employing the pass-word 
of the night, the bolts and bars flew back at.the.talisman, and he 
was immediately admitted. He hastily followed. the sentinel into 
the interior of the fortress, where a promiscuous assemblage of 
gameful combatants were eagerly engaged. any, 


‘ When Greek meets Greek, then comes the tug of war. 


He no sooner entered the apartment than he presented a pistol in 
each hand, and swore that he would shoot the first man through’ 
the head who ventured to stir from his seat.’ He then shewed ‘his: 
authority as one of the messengers from Bow-Street, made a grab: 
at the:bank ; and whilst he and the keeper of the cash were scram 
bling for the money, several of the company made their-escape, 
some in one direction and some in another. __ 1 ‘ 

It will be perceived from the above specimen that, however dé-' 
ficient this little production may be in elegance or in a very higli’ 
seasoned spirit of humor, the reader may stiil cull something from 
its pages both instructive and entertaining. VI FRITY 


Art. 23. Historical Memoirs on La Vendée. By Madame de 
Sapinaud. Translated from the French. 12mo. 5s. Boards, 
Knight. 1824. 7 
In the war of La Vendée, which broke out on the J2th. of 

March, 1793, the peasants revolted in the district of La Bretiére, 

and afterward, dispersed themselves among the. neighbouring” 

parishes. They then came in a body to M. Sapinaud de’ Bois- 

Huguet, better known by the name of La Verries ‘ We have 

chosen you,” said they, ‘ for our General, and you shall.march® 

at our head.” M. Sapinaud, brother-in-law to the writer of these 
pages, endeavoured to convince them of the misfortunes: which 
they would bring on themselves and on La Vendée, and of the 
utter hopelessness of the insurrection of a single department 
against eighty-two ; advising them to return home, and not throw 
away their lives without a°;chance. The peasantry, however, would 
not listen to his advice ; and, seeing them resolved, M. Sapmaud 
consented to share’ their fortunes with them, put himself at their 
head; departed’ on the same day for a place called Les Her- 
biets, and*pérished at’ the bridge of Chanon on the 15th of Au- 
gust following; after having headed his men with great success 
and valor in’ a variety of engagements. — The present is a dry and 
: meagre 
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meagre sketch of some of the events inthe Vendéan war.' -Ma- 
dame deila Rochejacquelin has indeed given a narrative of that war 
so full, so faithful, so extremely interesting,:and so intelligible, 
that perhaps we. are become fastidious : but. the personal suffer-. 
ings,/ perils; and escapes of an individual; and that individual :a 
female high in character and station, can never be read’ without 
sympathy. Although such a feeling will’not be withholden on the 
present occasion, yet, as an historical contribution, we certainly 
are not prepared to set a high value on the production before us; 
which adds little or nothing of any importance to the stock of ins 
formation that we already possessed. 


Art.24. The Beauties of Modern Literature, in Verse and Prose : 
to which ‘is prefixed a Preliminary View of the Literature of 
the Age. By M. M‘Dermot, Author of a Critical Dissertation 
on the Nature and Principles of Taste, &c. S8vo. pp. 588. 
14s. Boards. Sherwood and Co. 1894. a 
Mr. M‘Dermot announces his intention of making a selection 

of the kind now before us annually, if not half yearly ; and, from 
the mass of publications which are daily issuing from the press, 
no doubt a very amusing series of extracts might be formed. We 
apprehend, however, that Mr. M‘Dermot will find himself in some 
measure forestalled by those more rapid observers, whose practice 
now is to entertain their customers with extracts by the week. 
Those, indeed, who read merely for amusement will seek for a 
more immediate supply of the new things ; and -those who read 
for other purposes will not be satisfied with mere extracts, but 
will be desirous to have at haad what they consider as works of 
merit in their original forms. To the present volume, the editor 
has ‘ prefixed a preliminary view of the literature of the age;’ in 
the course of which he makes some rather wild excursions into 
criticism on poetry in general. How far he is competent to enter 
on such a field may perhaps be judged from the following short 
remark ; ‘ surely it will not be contended that there is a particle of 
the pathetic in Milton, from beginning to end:’ but, if any person 
wishes for a farther proof of this gentleman’s ‘sensibility ‘and 
judgment, he may read the criticism which is contairied in the 
same Preliminary View on Campbell’s “ Last Man.” 

Among the poetical extracts, the best are a scene in Goethe's 
Faust, the Enchanted Flute, and Campbell’s ‘ Last Man :”— ' 
among the prose-extracts, a memoir of Mr. Roscoe, some remarks 
by Mr. Butler on classical studies, and a dissertation on Londoners 
from Hazlitt’s “ Table Talk.” 


Art.25. Glances fromthe Moon; or, Lucubrations gathered from 
the Miscellany of One unknown. 12mo. 6s. Boards.  Ri- 
vingtons. 1824. _. ¥ 
There is a strange mixture of sense and nonsense, ingenious 

trifling, sarcasm, and philosophical (not religious) scepticism in 

these Junatic lucubrations. The scepticism is philosophical : 

Newton’s doctrines of gravitation and attraction being treated 

with as little ceremony as Berkley’s doctrine of the non-existence : 
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of matter. This Man in the Moon, who fixes his long tel : 
and looks at our orb just as we look at his, tells us that it is hop 
quite so certain an affair as we imagine that the flowing and ebbing 
of the waters of the ocean, — that is, the tides, + are regulated by 
the state and changes which are going forwards in his pale globe, 
He indulges, likewise, in what our astronomers will deem some very: 
heterodox notions as to the number, distance, and dimensions of 
the planets; and he quizzes, rather irreverently, the notion of 
such “‘ brave and expeditious posting” as 3,600,000 miles in an 
hour, the degtee of velocity which that ‘ thing ‘dalled Light’ is 
supposed to travel. These and sundry other subjects, physical 
and metaphysical, on the consciousness of vegetables, on the lan- 

uage of birds, fortune-telling, sleep, dreams, &c. &c., fill up 
fhe volume ;—the production of some one who indulges his specu- 
lations, at all events, to amuse himself. ‘We always regpeet an 
otiginal thinker. The sparks of thought fly upwards; some will 
become extinct without contact; others, the wildest among them 
perhaps, may fall on. some combustible materials, and be the 
means of illuminating a dark horizon, 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


The respectable and respectful communication of D. R. has 
been perused by us with the attention which it deserved: but wé 
must decline any detailed discussion of it. Our sentiments are not 
altered’ by the writer’s representations, and we therefore have 
nothing farther to state. ‘As occasion requires, however, we shall 
not fail to call to mind some of the statements and arguments con- 





mt P. is informed. that we do not mean to overlook the publi- 
cations) which he mentions, but they require consideration 
Hasty opinions are not always just. : 





a x. R. ¥’s letter has been applied to the purpose suggested 
by the writer in his postscript. ae 
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} ‘*,* The APPENDIX to this volume of the-Mi, Review will be pub- 
lished on the Ist of February, with the Number for January. 
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